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National Health Insurance Program 


MESSAGE 


TO CONGRESS 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to the United States Senate April 22, 1949 


N a special message to the Congress on November 19, 
1945, and in a number of messages since that date, I 
have recommended the enactment of comprehensive 

legislation to improve the health of our people. The issues 
involved in these recommendations have been debated all 
over the country—in Congressional hearings, in medical so- 
cieties, and in public forums. Out of all this discussion has 
come a large measure of agreement. ‘There has been in- 
creasing recognition of the need for positive, planned action 
to bring adequate health services within the reach of all our 
people. With respect to most of my recommendations, there 
is no longer any substantial difference of opinion. 
Legislation has already been enacted which is helping sub- 
stantially to provide better health services and medical care. 
lor example, Federal funds are now being made available 
to help in building badly needed hospitals. The Federal 
(jovernment’s programs of medical research have been ex- 


panded. Additional grants have been made available to the 
States to aid establishing and maintaining public-health 
services. 


However, the action thus far taken falls short of our 
coal of adequate medical care for all our citizens. If we 
are to deal with the problem realistically and in its true 
dimensions, action is required on a broader scale. 

We are in an era of startling medical progress. ‘The tech- 
nical resources available to the physician are tremendously 
greater than a generation ago. But to make these resources 
effective, he must use much more complicated, more exact 
equipment. He must turn to specialized laboratories and 
technicians for help. He must apply new techniques and 
must secure more effective drugs and appliances. 


As a Nation we have not yet succeeded in making the 





benefits of these scientific advances available to all those 
who need them. The best hospitals, the finest research la- 
boratories, and the most skillful physicians are of no value 
to those who cannot obtain their services. 


Now that we have the medical knowledge that can bring 
good health within our reach to a degree heretofore un- 
dreamed of, we must improve the means for putting that 
knowledge to practical use. Good health is the foundation 
of a Nation’s strength. It is also the foundation upon which 
a better standard of living can be built for individuals. To 
see that our people actually enjoy the good health that medi- 
cal science knows how to provide is one of the great chal- 
lenges to our democracy. 

Our objective must be twofold: To make available enough 
medical services to go around, and to see that everybody 
has a chance to obtain those services. We cannot attain 
one part of that objective unless we attain the other as well. 


Our needs are plain. We are, and shall be for some time, 
short of physicians, dentists, nurses, medical technicians, and 
public health workers. We need more hospitals and clinics. 
Medical personnel and facilities are unevenly located in re- 
lation to the need in different parts of the country—and 
are particularly deficient in rural areas. We need broader, 
better supported medical research. We need much more 
attention to preventive health care and more adequate pub- 
lic health service. Most of all, we need more widespread 
use of the modern method of paying for medical care through 
prepaid insurance. 

There is, so far as 1 am aware, no longer any significant 
disagreement on these basic objectives. And there is general 


agreement that the financial problem is at the base of our 
difficulties. 
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My first recommendation is that the Congress enact legis- 
lation providing for a Nation-wide system of health insur- 
ance, 

The traditional method of paying for medical care can- 
not meet the health needs of today. As medical education 
and practice have become better, they have become more 
specialized and at the same time more expensive. As treat- 
ment has become more expensive, families have found it 
more and more difficult to meet the extraordinary costs of 
accidents, serious illness, or major surgery. Thus, at the 
same time that our knowledge of how to provide medical 
care is at its highest point, more and more people are un- 
able to afford it. It is no longer just the poor who are un- 
able to pay for all the medical care they need—such care is 
now beyond the means of all but the upper income groups. 


This is an anomalous situation. It can and should be met 
through social insurance. Under such a system, regular 
contributions to the insurance fund will replace irregular, 
often overwhelming, family outlays for medical care. 


Insurance against the costs of medical care has been grow- 
ing rapidly in this country in recent years. This growth is 
proof that our people understand the advantages of health 
insurance and desire its extension. 

Unfortunately, however, voluntary plans have proved in- 
adequate to meet the need. Most voluntary plans give only 
very limited protection. While some 50,000,000 people now 
have some form of health insurance, this insurance usually 
provides only limited protection so far as hospitalization is 
concerned, and in most cases makes no provision at all for 
other medical services. Only three and one-half million of 
our people have insurance which provides anything approach- 
ing adequate health protection. Most serious of all, since 
rates in these voluntary plans are not adjusted to incomes, 
those who need protection most cannot afford to join. 

The only fair and effective means to assure adequate 
medical care through insurance is to build on the pattern 
of our existing social-insurance plans. As in the case of 
those plans, we should seek to include as many persons as 
possible within the health-insurance system, so that more 
may benefit and costs can be more widely shared. 


Health insurance is a method of paying for medical care. 
It will not require doctors to become employees of the 
Government. It will not disturb the freedom of doctors 
and hospitals to determine the nature and extent of treat- 
ment to be given. It will not interfere with the personal 
relationship between doctor and patient. Under such a 
plan, patients will remain free to choose their own doctors, 
and doctors will remain free to accept or reject patients. 
Moreover, patients, doctors, and hopsitals will remain free 
to make their own arrangements for care outside the insur- 
ance system if they so choose. 


The administration of the program should, of course, be 
decentralized to the greatest possible extent. It is also of 
the utmost importance that the quality of medical care be 
adequately safeguarded. Both these objectives can be ac- 
complished in large measure by having the administration 
of the program in each locality guided by a local group in 
which the skills and judgment of local medical personnel 
are fully represented. Furthermore, the fullest possible use 
should be made of the medical schools and their faculties. 

Health insurance will mean that proper medical care will 
be economically accessible to everyone covered by it, in the 
country as well as in the city, as a right and not as a medical 
dole. 

It will mean that more people will obtain the preventive 
care which is so important, and that more people will be 






able to have better medical care. Thus, health insurance will 
provide an eftective demand for the additional doctors, nurses, 
and other medical personnel we need to improve our health. 
The provision of more doctors and medical personnel goes 
hand in hand with better arrangements for paying for their 
services. 

My second recommendation, therefore, is that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to help medical schools expand. Special 
financial aid should be provided for the construction of 
teaching hospitals and other facilities and to help the schools 
cover the cost of larger enrollments. At the same time, 
scholarship aid should be provided for good students who 
might otherwise lack the means to undertake the long period 
of professional training. 

‘Today we have about 190,000 active physicians, of whom 
145,000 are in private practice. This is not enough. It 
represents only about 80 per cent of the physicians we re- 
quire. Unless we take prompt action to expand the medical 
schools, we shall be no better off 10 years from now. We 
face similar shortages with respect to dentists, nurses, and 
other professional medical personnel. Obviously, the facili- 
ties for professional education will have to be expanded if 
we are to provide adequate care for our growing population. 

Health insurance will have another extremely important 
result so far as medical personnel are concerned. Since pay- 
ment of doctors’ and other fees will be assured by the in- 
surance system, doctors will be able to practice where they 
are needed most, without sacrificing income—as too many 
doctors must now do in rural and low-income areas. Com- 
prehensive health insurance will thus lead to a more equi- 
table distribution of doctors over the country, and we will 
no longer have the situation where some counties have only 
1 active physician for every 3,000 persons, while other 
counties have 5 or 6. 

My third recommendation is that the Federal Govern- 
ment provide increased aid for the construction of hospitals 
and other medical facilities in communities where they are 
needed. 


In many cases adequate medical treatment can be pro- 
vided only in hospitals. Under present circumstances, hos- 
pitalization is often impossible, both because of the shortage 
of hospitals and because of inability of the patient to pay 
the costs of hospital care. 

The enactment of health insurance will, of course, permit 
more of our people to obtain the hospital care they need. 
Thus health insurance will make it possible to support hos- 
pitals in communities where they could not now be sup- 
ported. At the same time, it will make the present need for 
hospital construction even more urgent. 

The present Federal Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, enacted in 1946, represents an important step in a na- 
tional program to provide more hospitals. Under this act, 
expiring in 1951, some funds are provided for the Govern- 
ment to contribute one-third of the construction costs of 
public and other nonprofit hospitals. 

I recommend that the Congress extend the duration. of 
this program, increase the funds to be made available, and 
modify the program so that the Government’s share will 
take account of the varying financial resources of different 
Dtates. 

Furthermore, the program should be broadened to include 
aid for the establishment of community health centers, diag- 
nostic clinics, and group-practice clinics, all of which have 
proved in recent years to be very effective means of provid- 
ing better medical care. This aid should be provided in the 
form of grants to help finance the construction and equipping 
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of public and other nonprofit health centers and clinics, and 
in the form of Government guaranties of loans for the es- 
tablishment of private facilities, similar to the mortgage 


ruaranties the Government reuvadies for private housing. 
£ 5 


Closely related to these measures to increase the avail- 

ability of private medical care are certain actions we should 
take to improve the public-health preventive and disease- 
control services, which are now inadequate in most areas 
and totally lacking in many. 

At present the Government provides grants to assist State 
and local governments in preventing and controlling certain 
diseases, and to promote maternal and child-health services, 
services for crippled children, and general public-health ac- 
tivities. 

My fourth recommendation is that the Congress increase 
the amount of the Federal grants for these activities, con- 
solidate the existing separate grants insofar as possible, and 
provide for matching by the States adjusted to their differ- 
ing financial resources. 

nother essential step, if we are to continue to improve 
our medical-care system, is to continue to improve our medi- 
cal research as more facilities and scientific personnel be- 
come available. The Government is already contributing 
substantially to the advance of medical knowledge by con- 
ferring fellowships for research in many specialized fields, 
by providing grants for research by public and nonprofit 
agencies, and through its own research activities. We must 
keep alert to every opportunity to add to the program of 
medical research through new scientific techniques, such as 
the use of the products of atomic energy, and through the 
wise and balanced expansion of research into diseases which 
have not so far been conquered. 

‘These recommendations are inter-related parts of a com- 
prehensive plan for improving the quality of medical care 
and making such care more completely available to our 
people. ‘They present a sensible and realistic program of 
action, which complements my recommendations for extend- 
ing and improving the Social Security System, including the 
provision of insurance against loss of workers’ incomes dur- 
ing periods of sickness or disability. 


We should lose no time in making a full-scale beginning 


on all parts of our health program. At the same time that 
we are putting health insurance into operation, we should 







Economics of Medical Care 


THE PROPER AMERICAN SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


be establishing the hospitals and clinics, and training the 
medical personnel, that the insurance system will enable us 
to afford. We cannot, of course, achieve our goals fully 
until the system has been in operation for some time. That 
fact emphasizes the need for early legislative action. 


Many people are concerned about the cost of a national 
health program. The truth is that it will save a great deal 
more than it costs. We are already paying about 4 per cent 
of our national income for health care. More and better 
care can be obtained for this same amount of money under 
the program I am recommending. Furthermore we can and 
should invest additional amounts in an adequate health pro- 
gram—for the additional investment will more than pay 
for itself. 

The real cost of our present inadequate medical care is 
not measured merely by doctors’ bills and hospital bills. 
The real cost to society is in unnecessary human suffering 
and the yearly loss of hundreds of millions of productive 
working days. ‘To the individual the real costs are the 
shattering of family budgets, the disruption of family life, 
the suffering and disabilities, the permanent physical im- 
pairments left by crippling diseases, and the deaths each 
year of tens of thousands of persons who might have lived. 
This is the price we are now paying for inadequate medical 
care. 

It is plain common sense that we should not permit these 
needless costs to continue when we have it within our power 
to reduce them with a practical health program. Where 
there are differences remaining as to the details of the pro- 
gram we should not permit these differences to stand in the 
way of our going forward. They should be threshed out 
with honesty and tolerance, as is our democratic fashion. 
We should enact the best possible program and then all of 
us should get behind it to make it work. 


We are striving in this country to see that the strength 
and flexibility of our political and economic institutions are 
used to bring the greatest possible good to our people. I 
consider this health program as part of that endeavor—to 
adjust to modern conditions without losing traditional values, 
to bring to the people of this country the full enjoyment of 
the benefits which our freedom makes possible. 


Harry §S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Wuirte Houss, April 22, 1949. 





By MAJOR GENERAL PAUL R. HAWLEY, M.D., Chicago, Illinois ; Chief Executive Officer, Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


Commissions; Former Chief Medical Director United States Veterans Administration 


AM deeply sensible of the privilege of meeting with 
you today. I’m afraid there is very little that I could 
tell this group about the broad problems of the trends 

which are beginning te. appear in our government. I want 

to devote my time here today to analyzing only one part 
of these broad trends; that part of social insurance which is 
known as compulsory health insurance. And throughout the 
discussion, would have you bear in mind that this is not an 
issue separate and distinct from the broad general issue of 
where we are going in government? This is only one part of 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 14,1949 








that issue. Of itself, it is not, perhaps, the most important. 
part but it is important for the reason of its great human 
emotional appeal. And so the socialization of medical care 
is usually the spearhead of any operation towards the ex- 
tension of socialistic principles in government. 

For the past 15 years, the economics of medical care have 
become an ever increasing problem. There is no denying the 
existence of this problem. The only area of controversy is 
that of the proper solution of the problem. 

As has been the history of social problems for more than 
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a century, all solutions thus far proposed lie between the two 
extremes of wholly voluntary effort, on the one hand, and 
the most totalitarian form of socialism, on the other hand. 
This is the present status of the issue of compulsory health 
insurance in this country—unless one wishes to recognize 
that unfortunate, small group of reactionaries who have, thus 
far, refused to admit the existence of any problem. I say 
that the existence of this small group is unfortunate, because 
it is the greatest handicap that those of us have to carry who 
are endeavoring to keep this solution of the problem within 
the bounds of the traditionally American pattern of de- 
mocracy, and they are the most potent ally of those elements 
who are striving desperately to convert the United States 
into a wholly socialistic state. 


I should like, now at the outset, to make my own position 
clear. I have no personal stake in this battle. I am no 
longer in the practice of medicine and I shall never again 
return to the practice of medicine. I have no interest in 
maintaining an attractive economic status for practitioners 
of medicine except as this is an incentive for better practice 
and for the best type of young men to choose medicine as a 
career. My present position as the executive head of the 
great voluntary nonprofit plans is not at stake for the reason 
that I have no intention of continuing hard work even as 
long as it would take to get compulsory health insurance in 
operation if the bill were passed at this session of the Con- 
gress. So it cannot possibly make any difference to me per- 
sonally whether we have compulsory health insurance or not. 


However, I have long held a very intense interest in the 
improvement of the quality of medical care; and I think I 
may add, with complete modesty that I have exerted some 
small influence toward the improvement of medical care for 
millions of Americans. I resent bitterly any proposal which 
will threaten even the present quality of medical care—not 
to speak of its future development. I have seen medicine 
practiced under free enterprise, and I have seen it practiced 
by government. I consider myself a much more competent 
judge of medical care than Mr. Ewing and his left-wing 
associates. 


In addition, I am an American citizen who was raised in 
the belief that the American pattern of individual freedom 
and of free enterprise in democracy is a heritage which was 
purchased by the blood of my ancestors who fought in the 
War of Independence, and that I am unworthy of that heri- 
tage if I fail to defend it against the invasion of socialistic 
and communistic ideologies. 


Our people are now appalled by the disclosures of the 
infiltration of Communists into high places in our gov- 
ernment. This may explain the origin of some of the 
propaganda now being broadcast of the Federal Security 
Administration. In an address to a Communist Congress in 
Moscow in 1930, Comrade Manuilsky, who was at that time 
the Secretary of the Communist Internationale, said: “In 
the United States, for instance, the Communists must launch 
a powerful movement for social insurance. They must place 
themselves at the head of this movement and lead it to vic- 
tory.” Now whether or not the Communists launched the 
movement in the United States, or whether they were able 
to enlist enough fellow travelers to do it for them, the move- 
ment certainly has been launched. The issue today is 
whether or not the Communists, or their fellow travelers, 
or both, will lead it to victory. That compulsory health 
insurance is an important part of the Communistic social 
insurance program was proclaimed by no less a person than 
Lenin himself, who said that socialized medicine is “the 
keystone of the arch of the Socialist State.” 








Early in May of 1948, there met in Washington the 
National Health Assembly called by the Federal Security 
Administrator ostensibly for the purpose of making an objec- 
tive study of the adequacy of our national resources in the 
field of health. The fact that, in the report of the Federal 
Security Administrator to the President in a printed public 
document entilted “THE NATION’S HEALTH,” the 
agreements reached in the National Health Assembly are so 
cleverly interlaced with the Marxian ideology of the Federal 
Security Administration that only an astute reader, alive to 
the situation, can distinguish between them, this fact should 
not be permitted to blind us to the deficiencies in our present 
health programs. It is a natural reaction to discredit an 
entire document when obvious propaganda, bearing only an 
obscure relation to truth, is encountered in it. 


For this reason, “THE NATION’S HEALTH” is an 
unfortunate document. Much of its contents is true, and 
should be pondered by every responsible citizen. On the 
other hand, many of the accepted facts presented have been 
by the implication or context, purposely distorted in a calcu- 
lated effort to convey an erroneous impression to the casual 
reader; and there are some downright untruths in the docu- 
ment. As citizens, I think we have the right to inquire by 
what rights such propaganda has been published by a govern- 
ment department at the expense of the taxpayer. 


As regards the health program now being advocated by 
The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, every reasonably liberal thinker with a social 
conscience can accept in principle all its objectives except 
that of compulsory health insurance. I regard compulsory 
health insurance as an objective of Mr. Ewing and his radical 
supporters, rather than as a means to achieve an objective 
because the proponents of compulsory health insurance have 
elected to wage their battle uncompromisingly upon this 
single issue. They will consider no plan for improvement of 
the health of the Nation which does not include this extreme 
leap into national socialism. Whether or not compulsory 
health means “socialized medicine” has no bearing upon the 
fundamental nature of the proposal. It would be possible, 
but highly improbable, for compulsory health insurance to 
be operated without socializing the practice of medicine; but 
the fact must not be overlooked that the very mechanism of 
compulsory health insurance is pure and unadulterated 
socialism. 


A large part of the propaganda now being put forth so 
copiously by people who presumably are supposed to carry 
out, rather than to direct, the will of the people is aimed at 
the creation of an impression that there is an immediate and 
urgent necessity for a drastic change in the pattern of 
medical care in this country. Our traditional patterns of 
medical care, say these propagandists, has failed to bring 
to the great majority of our people the blessings to be had 
from the advances in medical knowledge. “Every year,” 
says Mr. Ewing, “over 300,000 people die whom we have 
the knowledge and skills to save. This stark fact proves that 
the present system is inadequate.” 

Other than to assure you that Mr. Ewing’s self-labeled 
“fact” is not a fact—stark or otherwise—I shall not labor 
this point. Even if his so-called “fact” were a fact, it would 
not prove his contention, for the reason that there are mil- 
lions—not merely hundreds of thousands—of people in this 
country who, through indifference or negligence, do not avail 
themselves of the medical care that is now easily within 
their reach. But this is not the only example of mendacious 
invention or covinous cant to be found in the arguments of 
the proponents of compulsory health insurance. 
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Let us rather inquire into the success or failure of the 
system of medical care that we now have. 

In Rome, in the days of the Empire, the average length of 
human life was somewhere around 24 years. Modern biolo- 
gist statisticians have fixed it between 23 and 26 years and 
24 years is the usual accepted figure. When I was born, | 
faced a life expectancy of 43 years. (I don’t need to assure 
you that I have long since become a bitter disappointment 
to the actuaries). 

So, the medical progress of 2,000 years, prior to the day | 
was born, had added only 19 years to the average length of 
life. Now, this is at the rate of only one additional year of 
lite for every hundred years of struggling medical progress. 

My grandson, who was born last year, has a life expectancy 
of 65 years. Had he been a girl, the chances were even that 
she would have lived to be more than 70 years of age. Dur- 
ing my own lifetime, 24 years have been added to the average 
length of life. Six and one-half of these years have been 
added in the past 15 years. This is at the rate of one addi- 
tional year of life added every 28 months, during the past 
15 years, instead of every hundred years, as it was for two 
thousand years. So the rate of improvement is still acceler- 
ating and the limit of this increase in the average length of 
life is not yet in sight. 

Now, how much more progress can we reasonably expect ? 
‘These pseudo-sociologists and socialists may assure you that, 
with compulsory health insurance, we shall all live to be 150 
years of age; but the biologists, who know a few things 
about the limits of life-span, will tell you that there is more 
to this matter than pills dispensed wholesale at the expense 
ot the taxpayer. 

Granting always that there is room for improvement, it 
seems to me that we are doing pretty well under our tradi- 
tional pattern of medical care. | wonder how many ot you 
would consider completely revolutionizing your business if it 
were making such progress. 

Except as a political experiment in a direction which, | 
hope, is still abhorrent to the majority of Americans, com- 
pulsory health insurance would not be such a great evil if it 
offered any hope of maintaining even the present quality of 
medical care. Mr. Ewing assures you that compulsory 
health insurance will not change the present pattern of 
medical care. Mr. Ewing is a distinguished lawyer who has 
retired from the law in favor of a political career. 

| know nothing of the Law, and even less of politics; but 
| do know considerable about medical care. My grand- 
father was a physician; my father was a physician; | have 
been a physician for 35 years. It has fallen to my lot to 
have been responsible for the medical care of millions of 
Americans. I know what makes doctors tick and hospitals 
hum and I have never made a truer statement than this that 
| am about to make to you: Compulsory health insurance 
will lower the quality of medical care in this country to a 
disastrous degree. 

How do 1 know this? I have only to look at the results 
of compulsory health insurance in other countries. Let’s 
take a look at Great Britain for example. Let’s forget for 
the moment that it is costing Great Britain considerably 
more than twice the cost promised by the Socialist Govern- 
ment—let’s see only what it is giving, for this cost. 

Quite a number of people have spoken or written upon 
the operation of compulsory health insurance in Great Brit- 
ain. The majority of these people have been greatly biased 
either for or against it. 1 propose to quote largely from 
an article by Mr. Lester Velie, one of the editors of Collier’s, 
in the issue of March 5th of this vear. Mr. Velie visited 





England and observed the system firsthand. While he tries 
hard to maintain a detached attitude, it seems obvious, both 
from his writing and from the editorial in the same issue, 
that he leans toward the side of the proponents of compul- 
sory health insurance. For this reason, I regard his evidence 
as peculiarly competent for my purpose. 

There can be no doubt but that the many people who can 
obtain spectacles, false teeth, wigs and other accessories 
without paying for them are quite approving of this scheme 
in Great Britain. Of course, someone has to pay for these 
rifts but this someone is the man who pays taxes in Britain 
and not always the man who gets the gift. Since many of. 
the beneficiaries pay little or no tax, it would be expected 
that they view such a windfall with approval. It is quite 
unnatural, of course, to criticize Santa Claus. Furthermore, 
as Mr. Velie points out, some of these beneficiaries are able 
to trade their medical prescriptions for cosmetics and other 
toilet preparations, which does not detract from the appeal 
of this new arrangement. 

Let me now quote directly from Mr. Velie: “To enter 
London’s great Westminister Hospital for a tonsillectomy, a 
school child must wait, on the average, fifteen months. A 
woman requiring urgent (and [ emphasize “urgent’’) gyne- 
cological surgery must wait seven weeks. So jammed are the 
free hospitals that many families, even those in modest cir- 
cumstances, prefer to pay the high cost of child bearing . . . 
rather than take their chances in state institutions.” 

It might be argued that this trebled demand for medical 
service is proof that many people, in urgent need of such 
service, were unable to obtain it when they had to pay for it. 
This is not true. The experience in Canada as well as in 
(jreat Britain is that this great increase in the demand for 
medical service is largely in the field of inconsequential ail- 
ments which people usually disregard and which take care of 
themselves very well. Now that it appears to be a free ride, 
everyone climbs aboard the gravy train. That is human 
nature. It is human nature in the United States as well as 
in Britain. As an old doctor acquaintance of mine likes to 
remark, “Human nature is still prevalent.” 


So, we see how people in urgent need of medical care for 
serious conditions fare under such a system. Let's take a 
look into a British doctor’s office through Mr. Velie’s eyes. 
Within 10 minutes after the doctor’s waiting room was 
opened, there were 20 patients waiting to see the doctor. 
“Against one wall,” writes Mr. Velie, “was a queue of boys 
clutching prescription forms in one hand and comic books 
in another.” So Mr. Velie inquired about these boys, what 
were they here for? Here’s what the doctor replied: “They 
ate following my system for coping with the Health Plan 
Rush. Here, watch this.” Thereupon he opened the door 
to the waiting room and a boy shot his hand into the door- 
Way, Waving a prescription form. The doctor filled out the 
form, right away. Then another boy shot his arm in and 
said, ‘For father’s tablets.”” That prescription was written. 
No patient seen—only prescriptions written. The absurdity, 
the terrible iniquity of such medical practice seem to have 
escaped Mr. Velie entirely. No self-respecting physician, 
with any conscience or the slightest feeling of responsibility 
for a patient, would stoop to such malpractice were he not 
driven to it by a stupid government. 

After this wholesale writing of prescriptions, sight unseen, 
asked for by proxy, the doctor began to see the patients 
who had come in person. Mr. Velie records the consultation 
in only one such case, and I give it to you as he tells it. The 
patient was a former prisoner of war who had contracted 
heri-beri from the deficient prison diet. Apparently, in addi- 
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tion, he was suffering from an acute infection in one of his 
hands. His hand was very badly swollen. Now I shall quote 
directly from Mr. Velie: “He, the doctor, diagnosed the 
swelling as an infection, prescribed dressings, tonic, rest. 
‘You'll need several chits, won’t you?’ (the doctor asked) 
filling out government prescription form C-10 for free sup- 
plies and another slip for sickness benefits. ‘How about my 
eyes, Doctor?’ (asked the patient) . . . The doctor whipped 
off a green form. He worked unhurriedly, says Mr. Velie, 
“but the patient, forms and all, was disposed of in 7 
minutes.” 

This irony seems to have been unconscious on the part of 
Mr. Velie. “Disposed of” is the only term applicable to a 
patient who has been given such mockery in the name of 
medical care. I shall not bore you with a technical disserta- 
tion upon the seriousness of infections of the hand. But, 
to emphasize the inexcusable neglect in this instance, I want 
to say that infections of the hand are extremely dangerous 
affairs. Unless treated properly, even if the patient recovers, 
they often result in a stiff and useless hand. Upon their 
hands, depends the livelihood of the great majority of work- 
ing men: and good doctors pay more attention to infections 
of the hand than they do to other conditions which may 
appear more serious to the layman. So, here is a patient 
with an infected and badly swollen hand, who is “disposed 
of” in seven minutes—which disposition included filling out 
three government forms. I am quite familiar with the type 
of forms used by the British Government. They are just as 
complex, and just as stupid, as the ones used by our own 
government. I tell you that no man alive can fill out three 
government forms in less than six minutes and fifty seconds 
—so you can see how much personal attention the patient 
got in the seven minutes that he saw the doctor. 

That, my friends, is the practice of medicine under the 
blessings of compulsory health insurance. But wait—there 
is some more of this. Mr. Velie accompanies this same doctor 
on his round of house visits. He says of the doctor, “In two 
hours he visits more than a dozen patients.” This is an 
average of one patient in less than ten minutes. Mr. Velie 
says that the doctor “strides in and out of patients’ homes 
on the double.” Well, I think that is a masterpiece of under- 
statement. The only possible way a doctor can make more 
than twelve house visits in two hours is to meet himself 
going out the door when he is on the way in. This doctor, 
however, does realize that somewhere there is a limit to 
the number of patients he can see in a day. Very confiden- 
tially he said to Mr. Velie, “I try not to think what would 
happen if there were a run of illness later in the winter.” 
And so do I try not to think of what would happen; I even 
try not to think of what is happening to those patients in the 
slack season. 

Now, you may think that this doctor acquaintance of Mr. 
Velie is an unconscionable quack whose sole motivation is 
money. It is not true. Mr. Velie describes him as a thin, 
unsparingly industrious and forthright man who is held in 
the highest regard in the town. A system of medicine like 
compulsory health insurance has brought everywhere it has 
been tried, will make a charlatan out of the best of doctors; 
and there is no term other than charlatanism which describes 
the quality of medical care which Mr. Velie offers as a 
typical example. You can have this kind of medical care 


for yourselves and your families if you want it. As for me, 
I want no part of it, either on the giving or the receiving end. 

I stated some minutes ago that the objective of any health 
program should be the reduction in disability and the length- 
ening of life, but that the proponents of compulsory health 
insurance appear to be making compulsory health insurance 








itself the objective. Throughout “THE NATION’S 
HEALTH” is reiterated the theme that the principal reason 
that our death rates are not lower than they are is that the 
economic level of so much of our population is too low to 
permit of the purchase of good medical care. | now quote 
from “THE NATION’S HEALTH”: “The quality and 
amount of care given to the needy, and available to all, 
depend upon the income level of the community in which 
they live. If we had enough medical manpower and hospitals 
everywhere and a better system of financing medical care... 
our present total of 1,400,000 deaths could be sharply re- 
duced. . . . If we continue in the present pattern, it is true 
that there will be gradual improvement in some parts of the 
country but in general the gains will come in those areas 
which already have a relatively high level of health services.” 

Now, as Al Smith was wont to say, “Let’s look at the 
record.” The three States with the highest per capita income 
are Nevada, New York and California. ‘The three States 
with the lowest per capita income are Mississippi, Arkansas 
and South Carolina. Nevada and Arkansas were admitted 
to the Registration Area of the United States too recently 
to be used in this comparison. So, I shall consider the States 
with the second and third highest per capita income—New 
York and California—and the States with the lowest and 
third lowest per capita income—Mississippi and South 
Carolina. 

In the 27 years between 1920 and 1946, inclusive, which 
is the latest published experience, the death rate in New 
York and California declined 23 per cent. Now that is a 
great reduction in death rate in 27 years—23 per cent decline 
in death rate. During those same 27 years the death rate 
in Mississippi and South Carolina declined 32 per cent. In 
other words, the death rate declined almost 50 per cent faster 
in the low income States than it did in the two high income 
States. Furthermore, these two low-income States have a 
very high proportion of Negroes in their population, and 
Negroes have an appreciably higher death rate than whites. 
But, despite this handicap, almost 50 per cent more lives 
have been saved, in proportion to population, in the low- 
income States than were saved in the high-income States. 
Furthermore, in 1946 the death rate in the two low-income 
States was 15 per cent lower than it was in the two high- 
income States. 

It simply is not true that thousands of people die every 
year in this country because of inability, financial or other- 
wise, to obtain medical care. It is true, perhaps, that thou- 
sands die because of personal negligence or procrastination 
in seeking proper medical care. It may well be true— 
although I would be the last to admit it—that some die 
because of a want of skill on the part of the physician which 
they choose. But there is not the slightest evidence that 
there is any significant number of people dying today because 
it is impossible for them to obtain medical care. 

Those who contend the opposite confuse medical attention 
with medical care. I am fully aware that there are millions 
of people who cannot afford to run to a doctor’s office every 
time they need a cathartic, or to call a pediatrician to their 
homes every time the baby sneezes. As a matter of fact, the 
world would be much better off if no one had money to 
waste in this way—if the rich were denied medical attention 
except at the times they needed medical care. 

This propaganda that millions of our people are suffering 
and thousands are dying because of inability to obtain neces- 
sary medical care is like the Belgian atrocity stories of World 
War I. You will remember the propaganda that was broad- 
cast throughout Allied countries that thousands of Belgian 
children had been mutilated by the occupying Germans. 
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When these stories were investigated after the war, every 
Belgian villager was sure that they were true—he had it 
upon the most reliable evidence—but they had always hap- 
pened in another village, never in his own village. And now 
we are being propagandized in exactly the same way by 
Government officials at the expense of the taxpayer. I should 
like to have authenticated records of only a few hundreds 
of these cases—not thousands—who die because they can- 
not obtain proper medical care. Only a few hundreds, not 
thousands. But, like the tortured Belgian children, they 
seem always to have occurred in the next town in this 
country. 


One element of the compulsory health insurance program 
of the Federal Security Administration that is being carefully 
kept secret is its cost. 

By two independent methods of approach to this problem, 
careful investigators have estimated the cost to be about $100 
per capita per annum, when the program is in full operation. 
This is 15 billion dollars a year. The payroll deductions 
and employer contributions fixed by the Federal Security 
Administration will produce 6 billions annually. Thus the 
contributions to the fund will pay no more than 40 per cent 
of the cost. Here I would point out again that this huge cost 
is not for necessary medical care but largely to satisfy the 
capricious desire for medical attention for inconsequential 
ailments. In the present state of our national budget, can 
any intelligent citizen advocate adding 9 billions of dollars 
per year, out of general revenues, for the sole purpose of 
gratifying the demands of neurotics, malingerers and of 
chiselers? 

However, do not let the evidence of bad faith on the part 
of the proponents of compulsory health insurance obscure 
the fact that there is a pressing need in this country for a 
mechanism that will ease the burden of necessary and ex- 
pensive medical care. The cost of medical care has risen 
steeply in the past 10 or 15 years—and for two reasons. 
First, there is the general rise in costs—or decline in the 
value of the dollar, as you prefer—with which you are all 
familiar. In addition, medical care has become infinitely 
more complex and thereby very much better. Just as the 
airplane costs more than the stagecoach, so the medical 
care of today costs more than what passed for medical care 
only a few years ago. Diagnosis is no longer a matter of a 
glance at the tongue and a thump on the chest. It is often 
a complex technique requiring a number of people in labora- 
tories in addition to the physician at the bedside. Diagnosis 
is much more accurate and treatment much more effective— 
both of which are reflected in our rapidly increasing length 
of life and the improvements are well worth the higher cost. 
Just as increased cost of air travel will not drive us back 
to the stagecoach, so the increased cost of medical care will 
never drive us back to primitive medical practice. We must 
find another solution to this problem. 

In fact, we have found another solution to the problem. 
The necessity for medical care is a risk which is unpredictable 
in the individual case but predictable with surprisng accuracy 
in the mass—just as the risk from loss by fire, by marine 
disaster, or by tornado. In other words, the need for medical 
care is an insurable risk. 

Medical care insurance has been working with reasonable 
success for some twenty years. I do not say that it is perfect, 
but I can and do say that it is improving all the time, and 
that the day is not far off when it will meet every real need 
of our people. 

The question of the necessity for medical care insurance, 
the prepayment of the cost of medical and hospital care, is 





no longer an issue. The principle of this prepayment has 
been enthusiastically accepted by large numbers of American 
people. Already, some 60 million Americans are protected 
to some degree by some kind of prepayment of medical and 
hospital costs. Of these, some 31 million are in Blue Cross; 
some 10 million in Blue Shield, of which there is an over- 
lapping there of about 7 million and the rest are in the 
various types of plans of insurance companies. 


The only question at issue is whether the medical care 
insurance shall continue as a voluntary effort in a free- 
enterprise system or whether it shall be replaced by com- 
pulsory health insurance in a socialistic State. Let no one 
dodge the crux of this issue—once we have compulsory health 
insurance, we have a socialistic State. Of course, for a time 
there will continue to exist remnants of a free-enterprise 
system; but once the State becomes socialistic, as it does 
when it accepts the principle of compulsory health insurance, 
these remnants of free enterprise will be subjected to a 
“mopping-up” operation just as is now going on in England. 
England has gone socialistic; period. No argument. What 
still remains of free enterprise there is rapidly being absorbed 
into the general pattern of the socialistic State. 


Experiments in socialism would teach us by that very best 
of schools—experience. They would be very much worth 
while for us to try, except for one thing. This is that such 
experiments are impossible because they cease to be experi- 
ments the moment they are launched. There is no retracing 
of steps taken along the road to socialism. No nation has 
turned from socialism save through bloody revolution— 
whether the blood has been spilled on the battlefield as in 
Spain, or in torture chambers as in Nazi Germany. All such 
revolutions have been extreme, like the swing to Phalangism 
in Spain, Fascism in Italy, and Nazism in Germany. I believe 
fully that, if the United States does become socialistic— 
which God forbid—our people will not long remain tolerant 
of such government. But I shudder to contemplate the form 
their reaction must take when they decide to throw off the 
shackles upon their freedom. We are not a complacent 
people. We can be deceived and cajoled into acceptance of 
false gods, but a day of reckoning will surely come. 


Time does not permit me to present the complete case 
against compulsory health insurance. I have had to confine 
myself to a few of the iniquities. Were I not so concerned 
over the disastrous consequences of compulsory health insur- 
ance, I could find amusement in watching the frantic efforts 
of some of our Members of Congress to place this keystone 
in what Lenin called the arch of the Socialist State while 
parading before their constituents as 100 per cent devotees 
of democracy. I think it is just as dishonest and as repre- 
hensible to attempt to buy votes with promises of Govern- 
ment handouts as it is to attempt to buy them with hard 
cash over the counter; but this seems to have become the 
new political fashion some 16 years ago—fourth of March, 
1933, to be exact. 

If it continues, the Lord only knows where we shall end 
up. 

So if you are interested in putting an end to these excur- 
sions into the Socialist and Communist philosophy, what 
can you do about it? 

Well, first, of course, you can stop voting for candidates 
who advocate such measures and you can stop contributing 
to their campaign funds, that will slow them up. 

Second, you can help tremendously in the solution of the 
basic problem by doing all in your power to further voluntary 
pre-payment plans against the costs of medical and hospital 
care. You can encourage the extension of these plans among 
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your employes and among your friends. And I would repeat 
that the necessity for this pre-payment against the cost of 
medical and hospital care has already been firmly established 
for large blocks of our citizens. 

Our people are going to have this kind of protection 
whether or not any one of us thinks it is necessary. The 
only question yet to be decided is whether this protection 
will be given by a voluntary, free-enterprise agency, or 
whether it will be given by a paternalistic government. If 
the people cannot get it one way, they will have it another. 


Major Problems 





I still believe that a great majority of informed people prefer 
the voluntary, democratic method; but I am equally con- 
vinced that they will press for the poorer package if they 
cannot get the better. 

So, in closing, I urge you to oppose the extension of 
socialism and communism in our country in the only way 
that it can be successfully opposed—by your full, active 
support of the voluntary agencies which are endeavoring to 
fill this real need. 

Thank you. 


in United States 
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T is an honor and a privilege to be invited to meet with 
you, representatives from some fifty colleges, in this 
Conference on Major Problems in United States For- 

eign Policy. I am particularly delighted to have the chance 
of discussing these problems with you; for America has a 
right to look to her college trained men for wise leadership 
and help in the days ahead. As frankly and as simply as I 
can, I want to lay before you the fundamental issues as I 
see them. 

We are living in an age of problems because we are in 
an age of revolutionary change. Sometimes | am sure you 
feel, as I do, that there is not a corner of the world that is 
not boiling today with unprecedented events. Our country’s 
relationships with over fifty different nations present over 
fifty different problems, some small and some great. But 
there is only one today that is really paramount. It over- 
shadows and colors and generally distorts every other one 
with which we have to deal. 

The supreme problem of our time is the struggle between 
Communists and freedom-loving peoples. The issue depends 
upon whether Communism constitutes, as claimed by the 
Soviet Government and its followers in other countries, a 
means of deliverance and of human progress, or whether it 
marks the pathway to human bondage, the inevitable con- 
commitant of the police state. What shall be America’s 
attitude and what her concrete program? ‘The answer to 
this fundamental issue must inevitably determine and shape 
during our time the foreign relationships between the Soviet 
Union and its satellites on the one hand, and all democratic 
and free countries on the other. 

Our Western world, endowed with the priceless heritage 
of Greeco-Roman civilization, for centuries has fought and 
sacrificed in the age-old struggle for human freedom. We 
have come to believe in this as one of the most precious 
things in life. Today our Western civilization is struggling 
to defend against virulent attack human liberty, the sights 
of small nations, the rule of law and of right and of con- 
science as opposed to might. 

The Soviet leaders, whatever their professions, have in 
their concrete deeds violated and denied the right of free- 
dom. Emerging from the Second World War, Soviet Rus- 


sia has brought under its rule some 500,000,000 people of 
over twelve countries by methods of terrorism and fear, 
Human freedom no longer exists among those peoples who 
once formed the independent states of Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania, but who now are living repressed under Soviet 
rule. Human freedom, as we understand it, no longer exists 
in Poland, or Czechoslovakia, in Hungary or Bulgaria, or 
in the other countries behind the Iron Curtain. The Soviet 
Government is seeking by every ruthless means to extend 
this rule. Its followers are attempting to overrun China. 
It is seeking, like an octopus, to envelop Greece and Korea. 
It is attempting, through its agents, to work its way into 
Indonesia. It is attempting to threaten Norway and Sweden 
and Italy and every country where weakness offers opportu- 
nity. Those whom it has enveloped have lost freedom of 
speech, freedom of opinion, freedom of religion, and even 
in many cases freedom of movement. 

The head-on conflict between these two great forces,— 
Communism against free democracy—is the supreme issue 
of our day. Make no mistake about it. The forces of Com- 
munism are bent upon wrecking those countries which up- 
hold Western civilization and the philosophy upon which it 
is built; and, although the Communists may not be putting 
soldiers in the field, they are just as surely waging active 
war against Western civilization with all the forces and 
methods at their command. The Communists, in truth, are 
today working out new tactics for gaining their objective of 
world mastery which, unless effectively combated, are po- 
tentially more deadly than the old-fashioned method of 
battleships and guns. Our supreme problem of foreign policy 
is how we, in our own self-interest, can best assist those 
who, like us, are determined to defend human liberty and 
the noble heritage of Western civilization against the in- 
sidious attack of Communism. 

The fundamental conflict, you see, is not between two 
great peoples. It is a struggle between two fundamentally 
conflicting philosophies,—belief in a world of moral law 
and ordered justice as against a world of terrorism and the 
rule of sheer force. In this there is nothing new. From 
time immemorial this struggle has been going on; and it is 
only because peoples through the years have felt that human 
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freedom and a rule of law are more precious than life itself 
and have again and again been willing to fight and die, if 
need be, in their defense that Western civilization as we 
know it has evolved. 

How are we to meet this paramount problem of our day? 
What practical and concrete steps are we to take? 

‘T'wo opposite courses have been advocated,—the one a 
policy of compromise, the other a policy of war. 

‘Those who support the first course point out the un- 
deniable fact that we cannot rid ourselves of the problem. 
\We have to learn to live together, whether we like it or not. 
‘Therefore, they say, there is compelling necessity for us to 
work out some kind of compromise. 

But the experience of the last few years, and particularly 
the experience at Paris last autumn in the General As- 
embly, shows the futility of trying to reach a compromise 
with the policies at present being followed by the Soviet 
Government. As long as these are pursued, the differences 
are too radical and too basic. 

You can’t, for instance, compromise on the issue of free- 
dom of religion. Either you have it or you do not have it. 
Restraints and curbs, even though partial, spell denial of 
freedom. A secret police with despotic power, even though 
that power is curbed, is still a secret police subject to all of 
its abuses. Government, unchecked by constitutional safe- 
vuards of law and by courts freely accessible to all, is, and 
always will be, despotism. ‘The trial of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty in Hungary and the trials currently being staged in 
Bulgaria reveal the hollowness and the mockery of so-called 
justice when the decisions of courts depend not upon law 
but upon orders from state dictators. The philosophy that 
the State is supreme over everything else cannot possibly 
he reconciled with a philosophy built upon the supreme 
value of human personality. 

With the great masses of Russian people we have no 
quarrel. But, unhappily, we have no way of reaching them. 
For centuries they have been kept in ignorance and dark- 
ness, largely cut off from vital contacts with other peoples. 
‘They were scarcely touched by the great civilization of 
Rome. The Renaissance and the humanistic movements of 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, sweeping across 
Western Europe, never reached the rank and file of Russian 
people. Their present government is still keeping them 
separated from the warm currents of human _ intercourse 
flowing outside. ‘The Soviet Government is isolating itself 
in the world as it is isolating itself in the United Nations. 
Manifestly, it is either not yet alive to the international 
responsibilities of the ‘twentieth Century world, or, if it is, 
it has determined that such responsibilities are in conflict 
with its own ambitions. 

There should be no insoluable problem standing between 
East and West. ‘The Russian people fought valiantly as our 
Allies during the last War and helped to win the victory. 
Between our two peoples there has always been a strong 
tradition of friendship. 

If the Soviet Government makes clear by action rather 
than by words her respect for fundamental human rights 
and her willingness to cooperate in the building of a world 
based upon law and human freedom, the United States 
stands: always ready to meet her more than half-way. A 
simple change of conduct in Berlin or at Lake Success would 
pave the way. ‘Then we would have not compromise, but 
cooperation. 


\ second and very different policy from that of compro- 
mise is a frank recourse to arms. As already suggested, our 





experience of the past two years makes it clear that compro- 
mise with the present policies being pursued by the Soviet 
Government is impossible. It is equally clear that the Soviet 
Government is bent upon aggressive action; and, since the 
appeal to reason has proved utterly unavailing, it is argued 
that there is only one practical way to stop the Russian 
advance,—superior physical force. Therefore, the conclu- 
sion is reached that since American foreign policy must 
above all else be realistic, the only course open to us is the 
protection of our nation and our civilization by armed force. 
The United Nations, it is argued, has again and again mani- 
fested its impotency and its inability to prevent Soviet ag- 
gression. Czechoslovakia cried to the United Nations. But 
Czechoslovakia is in chains and Jan Marsaryk is dead. 
Hence, it is said, armed force is the only answer. That is 


the only language the Russians understand. Let us be 
realistic. 


But the trouble is that such a policy assumes that a smash- 
ing victory over Russia would destroy Communism. That 
is not true. The conflict is not between two peoples but 
between two fundamentally opposed philosophies. It is not 
as simple as if we were back in the Nineteenth Century 
fighting an enemy within their own borders. Our real 
enemy is Communism. Ideas cannot be downed by force. 
War is not a practical way to stop the spread of Commu- 
nism. Communism battens on war. 

Moreover, a third World War could only be a tragic 
catastrophe to the civilization we would give our lives to 
protect. Out of the ghastly ruins of such a war Commu- 
nism or something uglier would lift its head. 


The scrapping of the United Nations by the resort to 
arms therefore offers no positive solution to the problem 
now facing us; nor does it assure the real protection of 
Western civilization. 

In what direction, then, must we turn? 


All of the Western world is looking to the United States 
for leadership. Our vast preponderance in wealth, in natural 
resources, and in population, and also our history and pres- 
ent strategic position thrust upon us, whether we like it or 
not, responsibility for leadership. Once before the youthful 
American nation, consecrated to the ideal of human liberty, 
was the hope of the world. Now, in a far more crucial 
struggle, the eyes of all who believe in human liberty and 
democracy are again upon us. Grounded in the faith of 
our fathers, believing passionately in human freedom and in 
the brotherhood of man as taught by the Christian religion, 
we dare not fail. But which way shall we lead? 


Since a genuine solution is to be found neither in com- 
promising with the present policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment nor in the opposite course of a resort to arms, wise 
leadership, it seems clear, must struggle to find some middle 
course other than compromise and other than war. Such a 
program the United States is boldly developing. Its main 
points are these: 


First: We must consecrate ourselves wholeheartedly and 
unswervingly to the support of the United Nations. 

The Nineteenth Century world of separate and more or 
less isolated national units is gone. That was a world which 
knew nothing of modern electricity or airplanes or radios; 
when it took more than a week to get news across the At- 
lantic Ocean. Out of such a world were naturally evolved 
theories of national sovereignty absolute in its nature and 
practices based upon the geographical fact of comparative 
isolation. But under the facts of today nations can no 
longer live separate, isolated existences, competing each for 
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We have reached an 


selfish, superior power over rivals. 
age when, whether we like it or not, if our civilization is 
to survive, collaboration among peoples for the service of 
humanity must take the place of power politics for selfish 


national ends. Call it humanitarianism—the service of hu- 
manity—or call it by the Christian name of brotherhood— 
this is the goal toward which our Twentieth Century world 
is Moving, and must move, if we are to survive. 

The nation which plays a lone hand for stakes of selfish 
power is bound to lose in the Twentieth Century world. 
The dice are heavily loaded against her. The United States, 
dreaming of economic self-sufficiency, attempted a long- 
range policy of selfish isolation in the years between the two 
World Wars. In spite of our matchless power and wealth, 
the attempt ended in utter failure. The Iron Curtain is 
another attempt. It also will end in failure. 

Since the Second World War a new world is emerg- 
ing,—a world built upon global concepts of international 
obligation. 

The international trusteeship system is an instance of 
this Twentieth Century trend. Under the United Nations 
the old Nineteenth Century colonialism is being supplanted 
in the trust territories by a new machinery, to prevent every 
form of human exploitation, and to promote the political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of some 16 
million inhabitants. 

Or, again, take the recent resolution now before the 
Economic and Social Council to find practical means for 
raising the standards of living in under-developed areas by 
providing needed technological and other assistance. 

Under Twentieth Century realities we are coming to 
realize that unless we can achieve uninterrupted and eftfec- 
tive international collaboration, our present civilization, 
built upon the increasing interdependence of all peoples and 
races, cannot possibly progress. And the United Nations 
is today the only organized governmental world machinery 
in existence for making possible effective international col- 
laboration. It is the hope of the world. 

I will realize the current feeling of frustration in many 
minds about the United Nations. But the United Nations 
is a growing organism. For one so young, it has displayed 
a surprising and unexpected vitality and strength. Its very 
imperfections are a challenge to your generation. It can be 
improved. 

The one chance of winning Russia to reason is through 
the debates within the United Nations. 

If I may digress for a moment I would like to tell you 
what happened last autumn during the General Assembly 
meeting in Paris. In spite of the pessimistic reports that 
went out, the meeting achieved telling and substantial re- 
sults. The chief protagonists were talking and not fighting. 
Each was forced to lay before the bar of public opinion its 
actions and its policies and to find justification for them in 
so far as possible. The votes taken at Paris were highly 
significant. 

First of all, the General Assembly approved the Inter- 
national Control Plan developed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The vote was 40 to 6, only the Soviet bloc 
voting against. One may hope that, as a result of this over- 
whelming expression of world opinion, the Soviet Union 
may find a way to reconsider its position so as to permit 
atomic energy to be controlled for peace. 

Another important vote was taken on the armaments 
question. The Soviet proposal to reduce armaments by one- 








third, without any system of effective international inspec- 
tion and verification, convinced practically everyone of the 
insincerity and hypocrisy of Soviet aims. The Assembly, 
instead, passed a constructive Resolution looking towards 
the checking and publication of full information with re- 
gard to existing armaments by an international organ of 
control. The vote was 43 in favor and only the Soviet bloc 
against. 

Next, the General Assembly, over the protest of the 
Soviet Government and its satellites, voted 47 to 6 to place 
the guilt for the border disturbances in Greece squarely 
upon Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Although the 
Greek case is not settled, the Balkan Commission has been 
reconstituted for another year. It is doubtful if Greece 
would be independent today were it not for the United 
Nations. 

A fourth important vote, 48 to 6 this time, declared in 
unequivocal terms the legality of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea which had been set up with the assistance 
of a United Nations Commission. 

From these examples you can see how the debates at 
Paris helped to consolidate and unify the policies of those 
countries genuinely seeking world peace, as they illumined 
the hypocrisy of those nations seeking purely selfish ends. 
The practical unanimity recorded in vote after vote, with 
only the Soviet bloc voting in opposition, was convincing 
proof of solid achievement. The Kremlin cannot afford to 
ignore what happened in Paris. 

The recent achievement of a truce in Palestine was 
brought about through the patient striving of the United 
Nations. Were it not for the United Nations there seems 
little doubt but that Jew and Arab would be fighting on 
the plains of Palestine today. Indeed, without the United 
Nations, the area of sanguinary fighting by this time might 
well be extended in the Middle East considerably beyond 
the confines of Palestine. 

To consolidate and unify the policies and thus to 
strengthen the action of those countries seeking a world 
peace based upon law, it is a cardinal principle of American 
foreign policy to fortify and wholeheartedly support the 
United Nations. 

Second: The United States will continue to throw its 
full weight behind the program for European economic re- 
covery. As a result of the most disastrous and destructive 
conflict in history, the nations of Western Europe were left 
at the end of the Second World War economically pros- 
trate. Unemployment and economic ruin stared them in 
the face. 

Since the end of the war already much has been accom- 
plished in the way of industrial rehabilitation. But much 
remains to be done. Unless the countries of Western Europe 
can be successfully assisted to their feet so as to permit 
again the effective functioning of their machinery of pro- 
duction and thus enable them to regain their economic 
strength, it will be most difficult for them to withstand 
Russia’s advance or contribute to the defense of Western 
civilization. 

We have heard the Soviet propaganda that the shipments 
of American machinery and industrial goods to Europe are 
being made to dump unneeded surpluses for the economic 
advantage of the United States. But the fact that large 
proportions of these goods are in short supply and vocifer- 
ously demanded by important American industrial and agri- 
cultural groups gives the lie to such a smear campaign. It 
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is sheer norisense to claim that such shipments are a phase 
of economic imperialism to gain an American strangle-hold 
over European industry. The American objective is mani- 
festly not to weaken, but to strengthen the European econ- 
omy and to assist in building it again into a highly produc- 
tive and self-reliant economy. The Marshall Plan is built 
upon the hard-headed realization that in our Twentieth 
Century civilization no nation can live unto itself alone, 
that we all sink or swim together, that not even the wealthi- 
est nation can prosper if large populations are desperately 
hungry and in need in other parts of the world, that the 
wisest and most rewarding, if not the only safe, national 
policy today is a humanitarian policy. As part of the project, 
so that these deliveries will not lead to pauperization and 
permanent dependency, the shipments are being made on 
the express condition that the receiving nations themselves 
collaborate in determining what their own contributions 
shall be, each to the other, in order to build up a unified 
Europe, and in planning the organization of a European 
economy which will become at the earliest date possible in- 
dependent of further American aid. 

The United States is equally concerned in the proposed 
“regional arrangement” of Western Europe, the so-called 
Western European Union. The objective of this cooperative 
enterprise is not the setting up of a military alliance to 
threaten the security of other states. It is not a move for 
selfish power to impose its will through armed force on un- 
willing peoples. It is rather a cooperative movement by 
free peoples, through common effort and collaboration, to 
crash through much of the outlived political and economic 
nationalism which once held them apart. It is a movement 
of great promise and of hope. It is an effort in the spirit 
of the Twentieth Century to give to peoples a freer and 
more spacious life and at the same time a higher degree of 
security under which to work. 

It is one of the fundamentals of United States policy to 
support and, in so far as possible, to assist in those “regional 
arrangements,” set up under Chapter VIII of the Charter, 
for the strengthening of peace foundations to make possible 
a more gracious life for men and women everywhere. 

Third: Although, as I have already suggested, superior 
armed force alone will not afford to Twentieth Century life 
the security which is necessary if our civilization is to pro- 
gress, nevertheless, as long as the present East-West con- 
flict continues, we cannot afford to strip ourselves of our 
defenses. In frontier days men of peace often found it 
necessary to build stockades against attack. Both for our 
own sake and for that of freedom everywhere we must keep 
our nation strong to resist aggression. 

Western Europe and the United States have the heritage 
of a common civilization to defend. It is to the very mani- 
fest interest of the United States to make common cause 
with Western Europe in lessening the chance of Soviet at- 
tack. If the United States can strengthen the capacity and 
the will of freedom-loving nations to defend themselves 
against aggression, it thereby increases to that extent the 
power of the United Nations, in the words of the Charter, 
“to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” 

The organization of a well-armed North Atlantic Se- 
curity Pact is not a resort to arms. Its purpose is precisely 
the opposite,—to prevent war by making the Soviet Gov- 
ernment realize the futility of attack. 

In the formulation of a proposed North Atlantic Pact 
it has been made unmistakably clear that the purpose of 





the Pact is defense and not offense. A North Atlantic Se- 
curity Pact must be understood as part of a program not 
to supplant, but to operate under, the United Nations. 


Fourth: More important than all else must be a policy 
of aggressive activity throughout the world for the estab- 
lishment and the strengthening of the fundamental princi- 
ples in which we believe,—human freedom, justice, genuine 
world brotherhood. We must be missionaries for human 
freedom. 


The ultimate issue between the forces of Communism 
and Democracy will be decided not by armies and atomic 
bombs. Those philosophies and those basic ideas will ulti- 
mately triumph which contain within themselves the in- 
herent power to capture the imaginations and stir the deep 
desires of men and women throughout the world. How 
vital is man’s faith in human freedom? If this be his ulti- 
mate desire, no Communistic aggression, no hypocritical 
propaganda, no terrorism or trickery, can ultimately cap- 
ture the citadel of man’s soul. 

Again and again history has proved that ideas and ideals 
are more powerful than armies—that no dictator can make 
himself supreme master of the world by force alone. 

Western democracy has swept the world because in our 
experience men and women have believed in human free- 
dom and justice and democracy so passionately that they 
have been willing to die for them. These will surely triumph 
over Communism too if only we aggressively and passion- 
ately carry them into the four corners of the world. His- 
tory down through the centuries, has proved again and again 
that there can be but one outcome to a struggle for selfish 
power against forces fighting to protect and advance human 
rights. ‘Those genuinely serving humanity always emerge 
ultimately triumphant. 

Our task then must be to find a way to prevent war from 
blazing up, and to spread the faith of democracy and hu- 
man liberty. Our policy toward Russia must be one of 
firmness, but at the same time one of understanding and of 
tolerance. We need Russia’s assistance and cooperation in 
reconstructing Europe and in the gigantic job of building a 
lasting peace. We must win the Russian people’s help if we 
can. We have no right to conclude that this is impossible. 

America is a Christian nation. American foreign policy 
must be foundationed essentially upon Christian funda- 
mentals. Upon that path we must go forward unflinch- 
ingly and unafraid. Otherwise we must forfeit our leader- 
ship. 

In conclusion, then, may I recapitulate in summary form 
the four cardinal points in American foreign policy: 


First. To build up and fortify in every way possible the 
youthful and developing United Nations organization; 


Second. To continue our full support to ERP and to the 
movement toward a Western European Union so as to help 
unify and strengthen the countries of Western Europe; 


Third. To assist in establishing an effective North At- 
lantic Security Pact under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions in order to make strong the bastions of human freedom 
and thus to lessen the likelihood of war. 


Fourth. To find ways and means of aggressive action to 
spread and strengthen the basic principles upon which rests 
our civilization. America, as a Christian nation, must base 
its policy unswervingly upon right and justice and humanity. 
We must believe, in the words of Lincoln, that “right makes 
might’; and in that faith we “must dare to do our duty as 
we understand it.” 
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I often think of the verse of Martin Luther, that doughty 
old fighter who could not be downed: 
“And though this world with devils filled 
Should threaten to undo us, 
We will not fear for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us.” 


With closer political and economic understanding among 
the free peoples of the world may come a great upsurge of 
the forces of democracy. The consequences could be electric. 
Democracy, foundationed upon the deep desires and will of 
the great masses of mankind, is an unconquerable force. 

The time is big with opportunity. Destiny is in the mak- 
ing. The issues call for men of vision and men of courage. 


The Impact of Military Preparedness on the 
Civilian Economy 


ATLANTIC PACT MILITARY COSTS MUST BE SUBSTITUTED NOT 
ADDED TO NATIONAL SECURITY BUDGET 


By EDWIN G. NOURSE, Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers, Executive Office of the President 


Delivered before the National Military Establishment, Joint Civilian Orientation Conference No. 2, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1949 


similar to this on the subject “Economic Implica- 
’ 


AST November, I addressed an orientation conference 


tions of Military Preparedness.” I began by draw- 
ing a contrast between the purely military point of view and 
the purely economic point of view, and said that there should 
be a blending or reconcilement of these views rather than 
conflict between them. 

Members of the military profession are technicians in the 
science of defense. Since the economy and the social struc- 
ture, hardly less than the political state, are lost if the sys- 
tem of military security should fail, the plan the military 
offers must be one that provides every technically available 
safeguard against any and all foreseeable threats. In a 
word, they think of the total resources of the country as 
potentially available for implementing the security effort. 

The economist’s thinking is definitely cast in a different 
mold. His basic purpose is to provide consumers with the 
greatest volume of goods and services. Every unit of man- 
power or material withdrawn for military use is a cost 
without result product (except in the collateral sense of 
pageantry, contributions to technology, or incidental im- 
provement in roads or other works that serve civilian as well 
as military uses). Ideally the economist’s work would be di- 
rected toward getting the most efficient administration of 
economic resources, with security assumed or, at least, with 
military insecurity adequately guarded against by a very 
minor allocation of men and natural resources. 

There is, however, a common ground on which the mili- 
tary man and the businessman or economist can and must 
meet. This common ground is likewise the field of decision 
on which the President, the Congress, and the thoughtful 
citizen must take their stand during the next few months 
and over the ensuing years. The common problem in whose 
solution both points of view and both types of professional 
competence are required is that of the needed balance be- 
tween the military striking force and the civilian reservoir 
of men, morale, and machinery upon which the actual 
fighting force must depend in this day of industrialized war. 

The old adage that “an army travels on its belly” has 
now to be enlarged to the form “travels on the economic 
machine that maintains the physical well-being of the soldier 
and keeps him supplied with efficient weapons.” In provid- 


ing the means of modern war the whole structure of eco- 
nomic society is involved. Hence in times either of war or 
of peace, the economist and the businessman are integral 
parts of the command organization no less than the general 
and the admiral. And in times like the present, tense but 
still short of war, we have to weigh with utmost nicety the 
needs of military preparedness against the possibilities of 
carrying on business as usual and the rate at which we can 
make social and cultural progress. 


Moreover, since war has now become “total,” it involves 
a very large ideological element. Both during the time of 
actual conflict and in the days of peace that precede it, 
workers and farmers, citizens as a whole, must find the 
affairs of the economy so conducted that they are convinced 
that our institutions provide them with the sort of life that 
is worth living and worth defending. The country that ad- 
vances the welfare of its citizens lays a foundation of pre- 
paredness that the garrison state never can. 


On V-J Day, the people of the United States looked for- 
ward confidently to rapid and extensive disarmament and 
we all rather assumed that the new highs of industrial and 
agricultural productivity demonstrated during the war 
would soon bring us a new Golden Age of peacetime pros- 
perity and enjoyment. Then on March 17 of last year, 
President Truman brought the bad news that international 
developments required us in some measure to postpone this 
prospect and divert a substantially larger amount of our 
annual product to rearmament. The military chiefs fol- 
lowed Mr. Truman a day or two later, spelling out this 
need in terms of 3 billion dollars annually of added budget 
load. The economic results were almost immediate. A 
process of market adjustment then under way toward lower 
price levels promptly gave way to a new burst of inflation 
that, by early fall, carried both wholesale and consumer 
prices up to new postwar peaks. 


The reasons for this impact of the preparedness program 
on the economy are quite evident. We had had two years 
and a half of vigorous postwar reconversion. During this 
period we were still feeling the tremendous economic mo- 
mentum of the war influence, with its creation of super- 
abundant monetary purchasing power and its accumulation 
of enormous unsatisfied wants, public and private—from 
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highways, dams, generating plants, factory equipment, and 
inventories to houses, passenger cars, electric 
and bed linen. What we were witnessing in the 
market was an inability of end products to satisfy simul- 
taneous demands of the market for capital goods, current 
onsumption goods, and exports on the level that unprece- 
dented savines, high current earnings, and foreign demand 
made Hence we were being swept along in the 
grip of a strongly inflationary current, inadequately stemmed 
either by Government policies or by private self-restraint. 
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When I addressed the Orientation Conference in Novem- 
ber, the process of budget making was under way, and there 
were strong indications that the zeal of the military or the 
Congress, the apprehensiveness of the citizenry, and local 
pressures for the expansion of military works might com- 
bine to produce a substantial enlargement of military ex- 
Analyzing this possibility in purely economic 
[ came to the conclusion that substantial increase of 
this sort would so aggravate the scarcities of strategic ma- 
terials and skilled labor, and so augment the flow of pur- 
hasing power as to fan the flames of inflation’ and create 
i necessity for control measures of considerable variety and 


ope. 
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Since we would still nominally be only in a “cold war,” 
1 doubted that enough warmth of either patriotism or fear 
would be engendered to remove the distastefulness of such 
controls on the individual. Hence their real efficacy would 
be problematical. I suggested that the return to controls 
and their continuance for some years would present a two- 
pronged danger. As a free people, we are always fearful 
that economic controls may prove habit-forming and de- 
velop a spirit of acceptance of authority over larger and 
larver areas of life and weaken the reliance of the people 
on free bargaining. If that danger is avoided, there is the 
opposite danger that in avoiding it, we develop evasion or 
defiance of constituted authority, black markets, and a low- 
ering of the moral fiber of our people. In any event, by 
viving legal sanction to certain structures, procedures, and 
property rights for a period of years, controls build up greater 
or less vested interests on the part of beneficiaries of these 
arranvements to have them perpetuated and build up vested 
claims of those who have been hurt by them to secure some 
ofisetting benefit. Either way, it complicates the return to 
smooth operation of the economy. 

Secon after that first Orientation Conference, two impor- 
tant developments took place. First, the President's budget 
was presented, and it set a figure of 14.5 billion dollars for 
the National Military Establishment and 500 million dol- 
lars for stockpiling. An additional 800 million dollars was 
proposed for universal training. Secretary Forrestal, in sup- 
porting that budget, pointed out that undue enlargement of 
military spending would weaken the national economy— 
“precisely the result some of our contemporaries would like 
to see.” The 8Ist Congress has to weigh every defense 

‘In considering the effects of defense expenditures upon the 
economy, we must take into account indirect as well as direct 
“To illustrate one such possible indirect impact, the Presi- 
dent’s Budget Message pointed out that the present pay structure 
for the military services is not in balance and that it should be 
adjusted. Unless great skill is exercised in the revision of this pay 
structure and due allowance made for differences in retirement 


eflects. 


provisions between military and civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, we might upset the entire structure of Government pay. ‘If 
military pay levels were so raised that they were out of line with 
Federal civilian pay, this would almost certainly force a substan- 
tial general upward adjustment of the whole Federal payroll. And 
a general rise in Federal pay could quite easily disturb the wage 
structure of industry. 





authorization against the President’s call for substantial tax 
increases even on the basis of the present budget. 


A second development since November has been the pro- 
gressive abatement of inflationary pressures. It is still too 
soon to be sure whether this easing will go so much further 
as to produce a real “recession” or whether it may level out 
or give way to renewed forces of inflation. Moreover, the 
weakness that has been reflected in recent price movements 
has occurred primarily in the area of soft goods. In the 
field of hard goods, where additional defense expenditures 
would have their main impact, there has been, it is true, 
some tendency toward easing, but it is not sufficient in mag- 
nitude to create a situation of surplus in this area. It might 
therefore appear that the economist would feel relieved of 
the apprehensions of such a development as that by which 
he was beset last November. In fact some people assert or 
intimate that the implications of a military budget of not 
much over 15 billion dollars are positively favorable in the 
present situation of the civilian economy. Is not the rising 
scale of disbursement under this program a useful and wel- 
come prop to a commodity and labor market which shows 
what some people regard as an alarming tendency to sag? 
Is not this just the complementary factor that, added to 
the spending plans of business and the “propensity to spend” 
of farmers and city consumers, will give the economy con- 
fidence as well as fund to go ahead on a good level of pros- 
perity at least to the middle of 1950? 


This idea has some validity but requires important quali- 
fications. There can be no argument but that the cash dis- 
bursements that will take place during the next year or so 
under a military budget of presently indicated size will be 
an important demand factor in the domestic economy. If 
that amount were quickly and drastically reduced, the result 
would undoubtedly be the injection of uncertainty into busi- 
ness plans and a call for adjustments so severe that they 
might, added to present soft spots, produce a more or less 
serious recession before suitable readjustments could be made. 


But that is far from saying that the present scale of mili- 
tary expenditure is really good for the economy and that a 
few billions more would be better. President Truman, in 
scaling the several parts of his executive budget, carefully 
weighed the needs of military security and European recon- 
struction against the strong claims of ‘domestic improve- 
ments and welfare.” He pointed out that we could not 
spend all that would seem absolutely desirable in any one 
of these directions because of the relative claims of each of 
the others. 


In making our economic analysis of the military problem, 
we must not forget that many domestic programs had to be 
curtailed or deferred during the war years and the early 
postwar years when the reconversion of private business 
drew so heavily on manpower, materials, and funds. Few 
people appear to realize how great was the accumulation of 
deferred maintenance in our total school system during the 
war and the further deterioration that both school plant 
and teaching personnel have suffered during postwar infla- 
tion. Much the same can be said as to streets and highways 
and other types of public facilities. This type of problem 
is further aggravated by the fact that the accelerated rate 
of family formation in the war and early postwar years has 
brought more than normally increased demand on commu- 
nity facilities and is just beginning to bring larger numbers 
of infants to the schoolhouse door. Delay in developing 
sources of electric power caused a brownout in important 
areas last year. 


The President regretfully ordered the postponement of 
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more than a billion dollars of such expenditures in 1947 
and 1948 and made only moderate provision for them in the 
present budget. At the same time, he had to resist the 
clamors of individual and business taxpayers for relief, and 
even pointed to the need to increase taxes by at least as 
much as military spending rises above the level of last year. 
To provide even 15 billion dollars for military spending, 
he had to hold down on recommendations for maintenance 
or expansion of the nation’s natural resources and its public 
plant and limit the scale of social services for education, 
health, and social security—far below the level of his own 
inclination and strong demand by the people. All these de- 
ferred civilian needs are still there, ready to employ any 
manpower or block of materials made available by reduction 
of preparedness effort. Instead of military spending being 
needed to cure or prevent unemployment, as Hitler played 
it, we have the confidence of a free people that all the re- 
sources which can safely be spared from armament can be 
used under forward-looking private enterprise and public 
enterprise to raise the living standards of the whole popula- 
tion. 

Preparedness for “cold” war will accomplish its objec- 
tive only if it clearly can be continued for as long a period 
as may prove necessary. Preparedness for possibly prolonged 
international tension should not borrow resources from the 
future but build up the economic potential and strengthen 
the social fabric. Such a long-run program must combine 
military preparedness with economic and financial prepared- 
ness and, last but not least, conditions of life that give the 
citizenry a deep conviction that theirs is a political, social, 
and economic system that is worth defending. This applies 
to the other free countries as well as ourselves. A defense 
program that is guided exclusive!; by the most perfect mili- 
tary considerations may impair economic and financial pre- 
paredness or give fuel to the development of a fifth column 
in our midst and thereby undermine its own effectiveness. 

A few simple figures may illustrate how moderate our 
government expenditures for socially and economically pro- 
tective purposes are as compared with spending for military 
defense purposes. Fifteen billion dollars a year means ap- 
proximately 300 million dollars each week. As compared 
with this, it is proposed to spend for the next fiscal year as 
a whole 300 million dollars for Federal aid to education; 
about three-quarters as much for slum clearance, low-rent 
housing, and farm housing; a little less than 300 million 
for the promotion of public health; and a little more than 
that amount for rural electrification. 

This economist approach to the analysis of the prepared- 


ness problem must now be applied to the newest develop- 
ment in the security picture, namely the North Atlantic 
Pact and its effective implementation. Of course we cannot 
measure the value of this Pact merely by the amount of 
dollars involved. These expenditures are small in relation 
to the historical significance of the undertaking and also in 
relation to the total budget or the total productivity of our 
national economy. But it would be wrong to conclude that 
we can, without concern, add these expenditures, whatever 
they are, to present budget items for national security. Any 
addition to the budget would contribute to the need for 
additional taxes or to the making of a budget deficit. 

The basic issue here is: Does the North Atlantic Pact 
increase our national danger and therefore require us to 
make additional outlays to restore the proper measure of 
military security? Or do we propose, by joining in a plan 
of mutual assurance, to lessen the danger to each of the 
parties, and particularly to ourselves as the prime target of 
possible aggression? The latter seems the reasonable inter- 
pretation. In the somewhat technical terms of the economist 
and the business manager, we have turned to horizontal 
integration of the defense function to effect operative econ- 
omies. Under this integration we expect to buy better se- 
curity at the same cost or even, in due time, at lower cost 
than would otherwise be required. That is, we are now 
giving tangible expression to the belief that joint security 
is the truest and most economic pattern of security under 
our present development of air-borne atomic power and of 
political enlightenment. 

In line with what I said earlier about the intermeshing 
of the military machine and the industrial plant and labor 
force, it is evident that E.C.A. funds and administration 
must be regarded as an integral part of the plan of Ameri- 
can security and sustained prosperity within the setting of 
the world economy—that is, the international economy of 
the free nations. The relative parts to be played by military 
and by industrial preparedness in each of the participating 
countries, and the relative roles to be played by each arm 
of the military service at the most effective points must be 
reexamined in the light of the new strategic concept and 
with no dangerous backward look at traditional positions of 
prestige, historic roles, or impressive trappings. We cannot 
afford to make the costs of its implementation a simple ad- 
dition to other military plans as they stood before the new 
alignment. Rather must we rework the whole operational 
and financial plan so as to gain maximum security with 
minimum strain on our economy. The problem needs to be 
handled with unsentimental business efficiency. 
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Chinese Communist Party Peace Terms 


EIGHT POINT ULTIMATUM 


By MAO TSE-TUNG, Chairman, Central Council, Chinese Communist Party 
Broadcast in North Shensi, China, January 14, 1949 


(Translated by F. S. Hatt) 


T has been two and a half years since July, 1946 when 
the Nanking Kuomintang reactionary government, with 
the aid of the American imperialists, tore into pieces 

the Pact of Truce between the Chinese Communist Party 
and the Kuomintang and the resolutions of the Political 
Consultative Meeting and, against the will of the Chinese 
people, staged the nation-wide anti-revolutionary civil war. 
During these two and a half years of war, the Nanking 
Kuomintang reactionary government, against the will of the 
Chinese people, convoked the bogus National Assembly, 
promulgated the bogus Constitution, elected the bogus Presi- 
dent, issued the so-called Order of Mobilization and Sup- 
pression on Rebels, sold substantial national interests to the 
U. S. Government in exchange of loans amounting to bil- 
lions of dollars, tempted the occupation of the Chinese terri- 
torial waters, air and land by the American naval and air 
forces, entered into treacherous treaties with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, accepted the participation of the American Ad- 
visory Group in the Chinese civil war and used as weapons 
to slaughter the Chinese people the aircraft, tanks, light and 
heavy guns, machine-guns, rifles, shells, bullets and other 
war supplies furnished by the U. S. Government. 


On the basis of the aforesaid reactionary and treacherous 
policies domestically and externally, the Nanking Kuomin- 
tang reactionary government has been directing its millions 
of troops on ruthless attack on the Chinese liberated areas 
and the Chinese People’s Liberation Army. No liberated 
area in East China, Central China, North China, North- 
west China and North-east China is ever exempt from the 
ravage by the Kuomintang army. The important cities, such 
as Yenan, Kalgan, Huaiyin, Hoche, Taiming, Linyi, Chefoo, 
Chengteh, Szeping, Changchun, Kirin, Antung, etc., had 
been occupied by Kuomintang army who slaughtered civil- 
ians, raped women, burned villages and robbed the wealth 
of the inhabitants wherever it occupied. In the areas under 
the rule of the Nanking Kuomintang reactionary govern- 
ment the great masses of workers, peasants, soldiers, stu- 
dents and merchants are forced to contribute their rice, 
taxes and manpower in support of the so-called Rebel-Ex- 
termination and Bandit-Suppression movement. 


The Nanking Kuomintang reactionary government abol- 
ishes all rights of liberty; outlaws the democratic parties and 
cliques and the associations of the people; suppresses the 
student anti-civil war, anti-starvation and. anti-oppression 
movements, the movement of anti-American intervention of 
Chinese internal affairs and the movement of anti-American 
support to Japanese aggressive power; over-issues the bogus 
Legal Tenders and Gold Yuans thus resulting in the ruin 
of the people's economic life and the bankruptcy of the great 
masses; and concentrates by every means possible the wealth 
of the nation in the bureaucratic capitalist institutions 
headed by the big four families of Chiang, Soong, Kung 
and Chen. In short, the civil war launched on the basis of 
the aforesaid reactionary and treacherous policies domesti- 
cally and externally by the Nanking Kuomintang reactionary 
government has now thrown the people throughout the na- 





tion into the drowning water and burning fire. The Nan- 
king Kuomintang reactionary government can by no means 
evade its total responsibilities. 

On the contrary, the Chinese Communist Party has, since 
the capitulation of Japan, exerted all its efforts to approach 
the Kuomintang for the prevention as well as cessation of 
civil war and the realization of peace in this country. Based 
on this, the Chinese Communist Party has- struggled in- 
domitably. With the support of the Chinese people, the 
Minute of the Meeting between the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Kuomintang was, as the first instance of suc- 
cess, signed by both parties in October, 1945 and later a 
Pact of Truce in January, 1946. With the collaboration of 
the other democratic parties and cliques, we forced, at the 
conference table, the Kuomintang to sign with us the reso- 
lutions of the Political Consultative Meeting. The Chinese 
Communist Party has ever since struggled in conjunction 
with the other democratic parties and cliques in observance 
of the said Pact and the said resolutions. But, alas, our 
acts in preserving China’s peace and the people’s democratic 
rights have never been respected by the Kuomintang re- 
actionary government. On the contrary, these acts were 
mistaken as a show of weakness on our part. Assuming that 
the Chinese people are deceivable, that the Pact of Truce 
and the resolutions of the Political Consultative Meeting 
could be torn off at any time it likes, that the People’s 
Liberation Army is unsustainable to even one single blow, 
that its millions of troops could occupy any place in China 
without encountering any resistance and that the aid from 
the U. S. Government is immeasurably powerful, the Kuo- 
mintang reactionary government, against the will of the 
Chinese people, launched the anti-revolutionary civil war. 


In these circumstances, the Chinese Communist Party is 
forced to oppose resolutely the reactionary policies of the 
Kuomintang government. In defense of China’s independence 
and the democratic rights of the Chinese people, the Chinese 
Communist Party has led the heroic People’s Liberation 
Army to resist the 4,300,000 troops of the Kuomintang re- 
actionary government since July, 1946. We then improved 
our position to the offensive. And Shihchiachuang, Loyang, 
Tsinan, Chengchow, Kaifeng, Mukden, Hsuchow and Tang- 
shan were liberated in succession. The Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army has conquered unparalleled difficulties, ex- 
panded itself and equipped itself with enormous amount of 
American weapons which the U. S. Government supplied 
the Kuomintang reactionary government. In the duration 
of these two and a half years, the People’s Liberation Army 
has annihilated the major military power and all crack 
divisions of the Kuomintang reactionary government. Now 
the People’s Liberation Army is superior in quantity, morale 
and equipment to the remnant troops of the Kuomintang 
reactionary government. As a result, the Chinese people 


recover as from today their comfortable breath after long 
oppression. 

Now the situation is very clear. The machinery of the 
Kuomintang reactionary rule will totally collapse, if and 
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when the People’s Liberation Army stages several gigantic 
attacks on the remnant troops of the Kuomintang. The 
Kuomintang reactionary government has now suffered the 
very consequence of its civil war policy. It is deserted by 
the great masses and even by its then supporters and can by 
no means maintain its own position any longer. In these 
circumstances, Chiang Kai-shek, the bogus president of the 
Nanking government, the leader of the Kuomintang and 
the Number One war criminal suggested on January first 
of this year a peace-talk between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communist Party, with a view to preserving the 
remnant forces of the Kuomintang government and to gain- 
ing time for the extermination of revolutionary forces. The 
Chinese Communist Party feels that this recommendation is 
but a deceit, because Chiang Kai-shek insists in his recom- 
mendation on the preservation of the bogus Constitution, 
the bogus legitimacy of the traditional institutions and the 
reactionary army as the basis for peace-talk. But this is not 
agreed to by the Chinese people as a whole. This means the 
terms of war and not of peace. 

In this fortnight the Chinese people have indicated their 
will. They are anxious for the achievement of an early 
peace. But they neither approve the peace proposed by the 
war criminals nor their reactionary terms. In compliance 
with the will of the Chinese people, the Chinese Communist 
Party hereby declares that in order to end the civil war as 
soon as possible, to realize a genuine peace in this nation 
and to reduce the sufferings of the people, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party agrees to enter into peace negotiations with 
the Kuomintang reactionary government, the Kuomintang 
local governments and the local military groups on the basis 
of the following conditions, although the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army will with its potentiality and other sound 
reasons wipe out the remnant forces of the Kuomintang re- 
actionary government in a short time to come. The condi- 
tions are as follows: 

1. Punishment of war criminals 


2. Abrogation of the bogus constitution 


3. Abrogation of the bogus legitimacy of the traditional 
institutions 

4. Reorganization of the reactionary armies according 

to democratic principles 

Confiscation of bureaucratic capital 

Reform of agrarian system 

Abrogation of the treacherous treaties 


Pw P+ 


Convocation of a political consultative meeting 
without the participation of the reactionary ele- 
ments for the establishment of a democratic coali- 
tion government taking over all powers from the 
Nanking Kuomintang reactionary government and 
its lower authorities. 


The Chinese Communist Party believes that the above- 
mentioned conditions explain the will of the Chinese people. 
Only on the basis of these conditions can a genuine demo- 
cratic peace be established. The officials in the Nanking 
Kuomintang reactionary government must abandon their 
terms and accept the eight conditions recommended by the 
Chinese Communist Party as the basis for the peace-talk, 
if they wish to achieve a genuine democratic peace instead 
of a false one. Otherwise, the so-called peace as they sug- 
gested will but prove a deceit. 


We urge the Chinese people as a whole, the democratic 
parties and cliques and the associations of the people to 
struggle shoulder to shoulder for the realization of a gen- 
uine democratic peace instead of a false one. The patriotic 
officials in the machinery of the Nanking Kuomintang gov- 
ernment should likewise support these recommendations to 
peace. 

You Officers and Men of the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army: You must not relax your fighting efforts before the 
Nanking Kuomintang reactionary government agrees to the 
realization of a genuine democratic peace. Make up your 
mind and annihilate completely any reactionary who dares 
to oppose. 


Axioms of Global Policy 


THE SECURiTY OF THE NATION 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Lecturer and Columnist 
Delivered before the United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., February 27, 1949 


United States, without war if possible, with war if 
there is no other way. The aim of foreign policy is 


Tt aim of American foreign policy is to defend the 


not to establish the “four freedoms” all over the world; it is 
not to “make the world safe fur democracy”; it is not to 
make it assured that every child on earth will have the 
equivalent of a quart of milk a day. All these things are 
desirable; all can enter into or derive from, the success of a 
foreign policy. But they are not its aim. Its aim is the 
security of the Nation. 

The security of a nation such as ours rests on four axioms. 

These are: Observe the advice of Washington—to have 
no “inveterate antipathies,’ and to cherish no “permanent 
passionate attachments” to any nation, but to seek to live 


on good, equal, and reciprocal terms with all. Reciprocity 
is the sine qua non of good relations. 

Second. Friendly relations with other states cannot be 
based on their interior policies except as these affect their 
exterior policies, which alone determine the relations between 
powers. In foreign policy the first requirement is the ability 
to distinguish a friend from an enemy. 

Third. A great power, like our own, which has no ex- 
pansionist ambitions, can hold her place in the world only 
by using the weight of her diplomacy and power to support 
those nations who, through weakness, may easily become the 
prey of others who do have expansionist aims, and who, 
through the absorption of weaker nations may put them- 
selves in a position successfully to challenge the United 
States. 
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Fourth. Prestige equals a reputation of absolute fidelity 
to commitments. 

‘The objective to be achieved by these four axioms is to 
create, hold, and maintain such a world position that no 
foreign state can, at any time, venture to challenge the 
{nited States in war with any expectation of success. Never 
should the United States allow a situation to develop in 
which the preponderance of power is so decisively on the 
side of another state or combination of states that the United 
States is unable successfully to fight if challenegd or defend 
herself if attacked. Once such a condition exists the choice 
is not between peace or war, but between slavery or suicide. 

I speak in terms of power politics because there is no other 
form of politics existent. The time may come when all the 
states of the world, living in equal freedom for their interior 
development, may enjoy equal security through the rule of 
enforceable law. But if it comes it will only be because the 
overwhelming preponderance of power is on the side of 
the states desiring so to live. Assuming that such is the 
ultimate goal of the United States, the possibility diminishes 
with every loss of power to nations or states with other aims. 


Wuy We Foucut THE AXIs 


The aim of the German-Japanese Axis was to conquer 
Europe under one hegemony, and Asia under another, and 
isolate the United States in.the Western Hemisphere. Had 
that succeeded the United States would have been compelled 
to live on the terms of others or fight at overwhelming dis- 
advantage. Germany and Japan would have controlled the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and together have dominated 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

‘The geographic terms we use are misleading. A genera- 
tion ago Sir Halford Mackinder, the British geographer, 
attempted to re-educate his countrymen in the realities of 
veo-politics, calling their attention to the fact that the terms 
Eastern and Western Hemishpere are incorrect; that the 
western half of the globe, if a circle be drawn around 
the poles, is mostly water; that what we call the Western 
Hemisphere are rather islands off the coast of the “great 
island,” constituting only one twenty-sixth of the world’s 
area, while the vast land mass of Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
\frica separated from the latter only by an inland sea—the 
Mediterranean contains seven-eights of the world’s popula- 
tion and resources. In that land mass he saw Russia, as 
occupying the central position, and he warned back in 1917 
that a strong federation of states should be constructed to 
keep Russia separated from Germany. His thesis was: Who 
rules the heartland, can rule Eurasia, and who rules Eurasia 
is master of the globe. Mackinder’s geo-political theories 
were adopted by the German general staff and by the Russian 
general staff as well. 

We went to war against Japan and Germany precisely to 
prevent the establishment of a joint Japanese and German 
domination of Eurasia. The cause of the war with Japan 
lay in China. The framers of our foreign policy, under Presi- 
» dent Hoover and Mr. Stimson, and later under President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull, were clear that a free and inde- 
pendent China was essential to a world balance, in which 
the United States could continue to be secure. In those 
days all four of the axioms I have stated governed our 
attitude toward China. We could not afford to have an 
expansionist power, allied with another expansionist power, 
joining hands across Eurasia and the Middle East from 
ocean to ocean. 


I know it is said that we went to war because we were 


attacked at Pearl Harbor. That is childish. The attack 
at Pearl Harbor did not precede but followed the break- 
down of peace negotiations opened by the Japanese in Wash- 
ington. We could have had peace with Japan had we been 
willing to recognize Japanese conquests in China. Japan 
drew the logical results from our refusal. I am no major 
prophet, nor minor prophet either, but I stated a full week 
before Pearl Harbor that we would be attacked by Japan, 
since the break-down of the Washington negotiations indi- 
cated war, and the predictable Axis tactic was undeclared 
attack. 


Now, either we were justified, in 1941, or we were not 
justified. If we were justified, then we confront today the 
same situation and problem. If we were not justified, and 
are therefore justified today in reversing the policy of 1941, 
then our authorities owe the American people an explana- 
tion for the tens of thousands of casualties in the Pacific. 


THE ALways PoTENTIAL DANGER FROM RUSSIA 


Before the war the Russian Empire already embraced 
one-sixth of the surface of the globe, and over 160 nation- 
alities, all ruled from the most centralized government on 
earth. The freedom and security of the United States and 
the premise of peace demanded that no one of the victorious 
belligerents should use the war to expand its imperium and 
unbalance the whole power-political structure. The Atlantic 
Charter was not, as it was afterward described, an ideal- 
istic document. It was the only realistic document put out 
in the whole course of the war. How could it conceivably be 
forgotten that the Soviet Union originally entered the war 
as a nonbelligerent ally of Hitler, and for imperialist reasons ; 
that during this alliance the Soviet Union annexed part of 
Finland, part of Poland, part of the Baltic States, part of 
Rumania, and how could it have been accepted that these 
expansions made in cahoots with Hitler were to be recognized 
as permanent by the western allies? 


The western allies must surely have asked themselves why 
the Russo-German pact broke up, for surely Hitler and his 
general staff desired least of all a two-front war. Obviously, 
the pact must have broken up because Hitler’s imperialism 
was clashing with Stalin’s. Now we know, from documents 
of the German foreign office, that the rupture came because 
Stalin was claiming the Balkans as his share of the loot. 
Yet it remained for the western allies to give Stalin not onl 
what he had won together with Hitler but everything and 
more than he had ever asked of Hitler, and make him heir 
to all of eastern Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic— 
the greatest expansion of power ever achieved by any state 
in any single war in the course of human history. 


If, in this discussion of China, I speak of eastern Europe, 
it is because the Russian strategy is global and identical with 
the strategy of the Axis, except for the fact that in the 
Russian plans the Soviet Union is, itself, the entire axis. 
Here is no coalition, like the German-Japanese, in which 
the two imperialists might, at some future time, fall out. 
The Russian geographical position enables her to play the 
role of both Germany and Japan in subjecting Eurasia. She 
has a frontier on the whole eastern line of Europe, which 
has now been pushed some 100 miles west of the River 
Elbe. Behind this frontier the historic centers of European 
defense against the east have all fallen under Soviet control. 
The Baltic is a Soviet lake; Warsaw and Budapest, where, 
in the past, many an army stood against eastern inroads, are 
gone. Italy is laid wide open on the Guilian Plain and 
there is no geographical hindrance to armies marching 
westward, short of the French Alps. 
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The Soviet Union, whose leaders are much smarter than 
Hitler, would never undertake a two-front war. For success 
in Western Europe, the Soviets need a secure rear. And that 
rear is China, which covers the Soviet war industries in 
Siberia, and beyond China, India, Afghanistan, and Iran. 
Therefore, in the long run, the safety of Europe depends 
on Asia, while the safety of the United States depends upon 
Europe and Asia, lying as we do between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

These observations are banal to the point of being child- 
ish, but they do not seem to have been consistently taken 
into account in our policies. 


THE PASSIONATE ATTACHMENT TO RuSSIA 


We sufter—apropos axiom 1—from the fact that 30 years 
of international Communist propaganda have created in the 
minds of a certain number of people in all countries, a 
passionate attachment to the Soviet Union, as an especially 
privileged nation, the center and direction of a progressive 
social revolution, therefore the object of protection for all 
progressive-minded men. The extent to which this attach- 
ment has infected the minds of normally patriotic persons is 
quite immeasurable. That the picture they have built up 
of the Soviet Union has no correspondence to reality, is 
beside the point. That the Soviet Union is, in essence, a 
slave state; that its economic system is one of totai monopoly 
state-capitalism, in which every human being is chained to 
the machine, the factory, or a specific spot of land, or 
subject at any time to transportation elsewhere, individually 
or en masse; in which all are reduced to the lowest proletar- 
ian status, or enjoy bureaucratic privileges constantly jeop- 
ardized by the chance of denunciations and purges—all this 
is, perhaps, beside the point. The greatest success of Soviet 
propaganda has been te present the Soviet Union as a peace- 
loving nation threatened by imperialists. 


Russia, and the nations that constitute her empire, have 
been, through the whole of their history, expansionist. From 
the plains of Central Asia originated the armies of the 
Golden Hoarde of the Khans, that overran large parts of 
Europe and all Asia, subjected Slavic Russia, and later were 
subjected to Muscovite Russia. Ideologically, Russia was 
always expansionist. Any study of Russian literature prior 
to the Bolshevik revolution reveals a mystical and messianic 
dream that some day all the world will be Russian. It was 
not a Bolshevist but Dostoevski who wrote, “The only God- 
begetting people in the world today are Russians, the only 
people destined to renew the world and save it in the 
name of a new God.” 


This concept creeps into most Russian political literature 
of the nineteenth century. The Russian mind is limitless, 
like the Russian steppes. Russian history is a history of 
ever-extended borders, gigantic colonizations moving out- 
ward from the center, never satisfied with what existed, nor 
troubling to build and create stable forms within accepted 
limitations. Indeed, without the acceptance of limitations 
no form-creating, culture-creating activity is possible. No 
one can go to Russia without being struck by the absence 
of anything that could properly be called a Russian culture 
—in the sense that we can speak of a British, French, Chi- 
nese, or Indian culture. In Leningrad one sees pure importa- 
tion from western Europe; elsewhere one can trace, in build- 
ings and architecture, a straight line to the Byzantine Greeks 
or non-Slavic peoples from central Asia. The Russian 
countryside is notable chiefly for filth and formlessness. 
What is Russian is precisely this unsettled nature of the 
country, the terrific biological vitality, the hoardelike quality 


of the herd armies and herd organization, and the ever- 
present vision of an all-Russian world, which must be 
created by the smashing of all other cultures. 


It is not a matter of mere chance that the Messianic dream 
and a dyspeptic Prussian, Karl Marx, should be kicked about 
in Europe for a century only to strike its first real roots in 
Russia and furnish her in the twentieth century with the 
long-awaited new god, destined to overthrow all previous 
religions, encompass the destruction of all previous social 
orders, and make the Soviet Union the arbiter of all men’s 
destinies. Only in Russia could such a universally form- 
destroying idea find a natural reception. 


THE COUNSEL OF PRUDENCE 


All this is known to men with an historical sense. Pru- 
dence should have counseled our wartime leaders to keep 
ever in mind the danger that through the war victorious 
Russia might be tempted to spread in all directions. There 
was warning of this even during the war. The Partisan 
movements from Europe to China, their leaders trained in 
Russia and loyal to Russia, all furnished abundant proof that 
the Soviets believed the time had come to apply the axiomatic 
tactics taught in Communist theory for over a generation: 
Every international war must be turned into a civil war. 
Nowhere—neither in China nor Albania nor Yugoslavia nor 
Greece nor Poland—did the Communist partisans loyally 
cooperate for the defense of the nation. For them the war 
Was an opportunity to obtain arms to organize military 
cadres and to prepare for the seizure of total power. The 
absolute uniformity of the pattern, from Europe to the 
outermost islands of the Pacific, indicated a centrally di- 
rected discipline. Thus, civil wars started before the inter- 
national war was won, and in every country the civil war 
was actually an international war of a new type. Russia’s 
new war was begun against her western and Chinese allies 
with the cannon fodder of the populations of the Allied 
nations. 


Tue INTELLECTUAL FAILURE OF ALLIED STATESMEN 


Western statesmen failed to realize this and therefore 
failed to uphold what I have called the second axiom of 
foreign policy, namely, to be able to distinguish a certain 
friend from a probable enemy. Probably never has there 
been so collossal an intellectual failure. Every conceivable 
element was introduced by interest aided by ignorance to 
confuse this issue. American reformists demanded that 
every government of the resistance be measured according 
to some impossible standard. We must not support mon- 
archy, so ran the argument. We must not support Fascists, 
cried the reformers, and swallowed whole hog the Marxian 
definition of fascism as merely a normal development of 
capitalism, chiefly distinguished by its opposition to commu- 
nism. Like the Marxists, our reformers swept into a single 
kettle and labeled them Fascist, kings, conservatives, land- 
owners, nobility, industrialists, practically the whole of the 
middle classes, in fact, all anti-Communists. They were all 
reactionaries. A crop of new kinds of Fascists were invented 
—crypto-Fascists, monarcho-Fascists, clerical Fascists. 

By this process of confusion confounded the Kings of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, the Chetnik leader Mihailovich, 
the Government in exile of Poland, pro-western resistance 
movements in Axis satellite nations, and the national Gov- 
ernment of China all became Fascist. That these govern- 
ments and movements were our proven friends, that there 
was no record of a lasting and profitable friendship between 
Communist and non-Communist governments; that commu- 
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nism is, by its own repeated declarations, the uncompro- 
mising enemy “of the whole bourgeoise world’—all this 
was overlooked. 

By some strange wartime metamorphosis the future new 
era was to be based upon a permanent alliance of three 
great powers, dividing the world into spheres of influence, 
and setting up a series of coalitions with Communists in 
every single country to whom the Big Three could dictate. 
Thus Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and the Axis 
satellites were all compelled by great power pressure to ex- 
tend their governments to include Communists. Oddly 
enough, it did not occur to any of the Big Three to take 
their own prescription. Stalin did not “broaden” the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. On the contrary, a purge 
began in Russia. Neither President Roosevelt nor President 
Truman took their own medicine. Neither Mr. Churchill 
nor Mr. Attlee decided that peace necessitate the inclusion 
of Communists in the British Government. 


In less than 3 years not a single one of these coalitions 
existed. Every government had fallen completely to the 
Communists and every one of these countries had become 
a political, economic, and military colony of the Soviet 
Union. 


THe Error REepeAtep IN CHINA 


The same prescription was offered to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, of China. To the merit of his intelligence, 
he refused to accept it. Chiang knew that there is no way 
of ‘compromising with Communists nor of compromising a 
civil war backed by the Soviet Union. There is only one 
thing that can be done in a civil war, where one side, backed 
by a great power, is fighting for a totalitarian solution, and 
that is to win or lose. 

‘The Chinese-Japanese War was the accepted moment for 
Russia to begin preparation for the victory that has been a 
Soviet aim since the Bolshevist Revolution, and for the reali- 
zation, for that matter, of a goal of Russian foreign policy 
far older than the Bolshevists; as old, indeed, as modern 
Russian history. In Russian strategy North China and 
Manchuria, which furnished more than one-third of all 
Japanese war production, must become a Soviet appendage. 
For only from North China could a united China and her 
allies defend themselves from a position where the Soviets 
themselves were highly vulnerable. 

There should, therefore, have been but one policy: to 
protect the freedom and independence of all China. But our 
wartime policy under Gen. Joseph Stilwell was less based 
on this concrete objective than on General Stilwell’s likes 
and dislikes. When, however, General Wedemeyer suc- 
ceeded him, the objective was firmly in his mind. 

When Japan collapsed the generalissimo’s armies were 
in south and western China, far from the vital ports and 
industrial centers held by the Japanese. But the United 
States provided the airlift that made it possible for the 
Nationalist armies to leap across the Communist forces in 
their path and occupy the key cities, while naval transports 
began moving Chinese national divisions to the Manchurian 
ports. According to Major General Chennault, General 
Wedemeyer worked out a complete plan for the defense of 
China and put it in a report to this country which has 
never seen the light of day. 

When the civil war broke out in force in October of 
1945 the generalissimo’s armies still had American equip- 
ment, and with it they began mopping up Communist forces. 
The offensive was under way when General Marshall 
reached China a month later to carry out a policy set for 


him by the American Department of State. That policy 
was to end the civil war and stimulate a coalition govern- 
ment between the National Government and the Commu- 
nists. The Marshall mission forced a truce in China, ex- 
actly when the nationalist forces were gaining the upper 
hand. The generalissimo balked but was compelled to it 
when military aid to China was suddenly cut off, including 
—according to General Chennault—war surpluses bought 
and paid for by the nationalists. At the same time an 
America-China agreement was scuttled, under which the 
United States had agreed to supply planes and equipment 
for an eight and one-third air force. The generalissimo 
was forced to agree not to use the existing air force against 
the Communists. And it was suggested that unless the truce 
were effected the loan promised China would not be forth- 
coming. 

Tens of thousands of Communist troops who had been 
surrounded by nationalist armies—a pocket of 70,000 of 
them north of Hankow, and another pocket of 100,000 
near Canton—were released from their traps by a truce 
commission headed by American generals. All these released 
Communist troops marched to Bias Bay and promptly em- 
barked for Shantung. 


Again, according to General Chennault, the worst catas- 
trophe occurred at the Kalgan Pass, the gateway between 
China and Manchuria. When the war ended there were no 
Communist troops there; there were Russian troops. When 
the first Chinese Communists got there they found Man- 
churia stripped of its equipment, its industries scuttled, and 
the arsenals of the Japanese Kwantung Army empty. 


Early in 1946 a Government offensive captured the Kal- 
gan Pass, trapping nearly a million Communists who were 
moving into Manchuria from northwest China. These Com- 
munists wailed that they were merely attempting to return 
to their homes. General Marshall succeeded to persuade 
the generalissimo to open the pass. The Communists, hav- 
ing passed through, promptly fortified it—thus breaking the 
truce. And 6 months later these same Communists were 
again in battle, this time armed to the teeth with the entire 
equipment of the Kwantung Japanese Army, estimated as 
sufficient to keep a million men fighting for 10 years. 

Meanwhile there had been a 10-months’ American em- 
bargo on military supplies to nationalist China, and the 
great offensive into north China had begun its sweep, not 
halted to this day. 


The apologists for this American policy maintain there is 
no evidence of Russian aid or intervention in China. But 
the Russians armed the entire Communist forces, while 
America disarmed the nationalist forces. It is said that the 
morale of the nationalist forces is low, that of the Com- 
munists high. The Communists know they have a great 
nation backing them. The nationalists know that a great 
nation has let them down. In the spring of 1948, Congress, 
belatedly alarmed, offered the nationalists $125,000,000 
worth of aid but not until 7 months later did munitions 
even begin to trickle into Chiang. Meanwhile the Commu- 
nists had all Manchuria and most of northern China. And 
in war success is nine-tenths of morale. 

Now the attitude is—the attitude in the State Depart- 
ment—that it is too late anyhow, maybe the Chinese Com- 
munists will turn out to be Titos. Only the other day I 
read in an inspired article reflecting State Department 
views, that Mao Tse Tung never was a really indoctrinated 
Communist agent. I do not know who gives the State De- 
partment such remarkable information. 

The central committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
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which Mao Tse Tung heads, is tied hand in glove with 
Soviet policy. For 25 years the Soviets have conducted a 
training school, military and political, for Chinese Com- 
munists in Moscow. At the seventh congress of the Inter- 
national Communist Party, greetings were brought to Mos- 
cow from Mao Tse Tung by his comrade of the central 
committee, Chow-Ho-Sin. These greetings said, among 
other things: 

“The militant Chinese Red Army sends greetings to the 
all-union Communist Party of the U. S. S. R. and to the 
leader and teacher of the workers of the world, Comrade 
Stalin. 


“This congress will facilitate the preparation for the de- 
cisive barricade fight for Soviet power throughout the entire 
world.” 


It is said, “Oh, well, the Communists also will be unable 
to organize China.” 

What wishful thinking. Certainly they will be unable 
to organize China as a settled culture, uniting the traditional 
concepts of Confucius with modern education and tech- 
niques. That is not their purpose. Their purpose is simpler 
—and easier. 


They will cut off the heads of every Chinese patriot. 
They will tear up the population and move the people 
hither and yon, dragging them up from the roots that nour- 
ish Chinese culture. They will organize them as a militant 
horde, and herd. They will give the poorest peasants land 
but their ownership of every scrap of ground will be de- 
pendent on implicit obedience. 


The analogy with Tito is false—even if we could predict 
the outcome of that story, which we cannot. Tito’s quarrel 
with the Cominform is possible because of his geographic 
position. Yugoslavia has no frontier on the Soviet Union 
and thus is not covered by Soviet Red armies. But China 
has a 4,000-mile frontier on the Soviets. When one con- 
siders the Russian pressures being brought now upon Yugo- 
slavia, and asks what Russia would do in case of a revolt 
by Mao-Tse-Tung, the answer is obvious. Russia would 
pick another leader, and if necessary start another civil war. 
In that case what would be the policy of the United States? 
Would we arm one Tito-Communist army against another 
Communist army? Would we do for Mao what we will 
not do for the generalissimo? 


Our Pouicy Is INCONSISTENT 


It is said we must not and cannot intervene in a civil 
war. This despite the fact that we are intervening in the 
civil war in Greece, recognizing that that civil war is an 
international war, fought with domestic armies. 


The guerillas of Greece are fighting for a Russian Europe. 


The Communist armies of China are equally fighting for 
the triumph of Russia in Asia. 


True, these armies are not composed of Communists. But, 
as General Marshall testified before the foreign affairs com- 
mittee of the Senate, a political commissar is attached to 
every cadre of troops. And these are thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated Communists. 


Communist armies in China are impressed into service, 
trained in an iron discipline, and over the heads of every 
member hangs the threat of death for any breach of dis- 
cipline—and the even worse threat that for the indiscipline 
of any individual his whole family may be exterminated. 
Russian officers and technicians are monitoring the Chinese 
Red armies. When the Nationalists withdrew from Mukden 


and the Communist armies moved in, they had with them 
30 or 40 Russian advisers. Why should they not? There 
has been an unbroken military liaison between Moscow and 
the Chinese Communists for nearly a generation. It was 
active and visible in Moscow in 1928 when I was there. 


Communist armies are everywhere the same, kept intact 
by unremitting indoctrination, the most effective propa- 
ganda machine the world has ever known, and a most 
effective combination of persuasion and terror. Their vic- 
tories preface a systematic extermination, not only of the 
opposition but of all potential opposition. Thus, the Com- 
munists first spoke softly to the populations of Tientsin 
and Peiping, but when they were secure in these cities, 
thousands of persons were rounded up and disappeared. 
Refugees have reported that children were taken from their 
parents and sent to collective institutions—a first step in 
destroying the social unit of the family which is basic to 
Chinese civilization. 

The Chinese Red army is, in fact, as much an instrument 
of Soviet power as any other Red army. It is well to re- 
member that there is no single Red army of the U. S. S, R. 
Soviet military forces are a series of armies, physically de- 
centralized to the peripheries of the Union and throughout 
the satellites, each force being trained for a specific tactic, 
each autonomous, but all under absolute central control, and 
all instruments of a global strategy. 


The Soviets believe that war is inevitable. For 30 years 
the Soviets anticipated the Second World War—and the 
third. In Soviet theology there is no remote possibility that 
Communist and anti-Communist states can permanently live 
together in the same world. Were there time this after- 
noon, I could copiously prove this by quotations from Lenin 
to Stalin. Russian peace propaganda, like Hitler's peace 
propaganda, is merely a Russian defense measure to keep 
the victims asleep until the correct moment. The Soviets are 
not impulsive. They do not, like Hitler, indulge in clair- 
voyant visions. They are scientific—and systematic. Every- 
thing, they are convinced, will fall into their hands, but 
only by carefully calculated steps. 

And at all times there is a complete integration of politi- 
cal and military strategy on a worldwide basis. The politi- 
cal effects of a total Communist victory in China will be 
immeasurable. Already India trembles, and the highly 
tolerant government of Pandit Nehru rounds up thousands 
of Communists, having discovered plots to sabotage Indian 
communications, disrupt public services, and establish liaison 
between Indian and Burmese Communists. Chinese colonies 
exist within all the nations of eastern and southern Asia, 
where, with a Chinese victory, they will become sources of 
agitation and sabotage. It is the wildest wishdream to be- 
lieve that the conquest of China will not eventually fan the 
entire Far East into unquenchable flames. 


Tue UNitTep STATES AND SOUTHERN CHINA 


Therefore, the necessity to hold Southern China would 
seem patent * * * as well as the fact that the United States 
cannot forever go on throwing its friends to the dogs, if 
we want to keep a scrap of prestige. In place after place 
and time after time, the reward of our friends has been to 
be hanged as war criminals, while government after govern- 
ment whom we have originally backed, eats the bitter bread 
of exile if its members are lucky enough to have escaped 
the gallows or the slave camps of the Soviet Union. People 
draw deductions from this: It is unsafe to be a friend of the 
United States. 


The Nationalists still hold China south of the Yangtze 
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and to Formosa. To be sure, the present acting president, 
Li-Tsung-Yen, apparently wants peace at any price. To be 
sure, he has warned the Communists that if they cross the 
Yangtze or attempt to take Nanking, peace negotiations will 
be off. And, of course, the Chinese Red armies and their 
political leaders would prefer peace and negotiation to fur- 
ther bloodshed and would love to classify resistance after a 
negotiated peace as aggression. But if there is a real peace 
of compromise between the Nationalists and the Communists 
it will be the first time that has happened in history. The 
Russians may prefer to use Li-Trung-Yen, rather than Mao. 
‘They also preferred to use Fierlinger in Czechoslovakia. 

The Generalissimo, however, is in Feng Hwa, with part 
of his army. Other Nationalist forces are in Shenshi Prov- 
ince and Formosa. ‘They are, to be sure, surrounded by 
ind traiters. So was George Washington at Valley 
lorge. Chiang is still willing to fight; in fact, itching to 
fight. He, and the few Nationalist military leaders left, 
cannot reconquer all China. But it is conceivable that they 
could hold southern China, provided they were given first- 
class equiment of all kinds and first-rate military advisers, 
as competent as General Wedemeyer and it is also likely 
that Communist brutality, as gains are consolidated, will 
inspire revolts, provided there is any force to revolt to, as 
eastern European cadres of soldiers would revolt to anti- 
Communist forces today if there were any left. 

From a global viewpoint an Atlantic Alliance is _pre- 
We should offer eastern-western alliances to all 
who will stand for their liberty. 

Our foreign policy is theoretically to contain the Soviet 
Union. One may logically ask, at what point in the Pacific 
will we contain it? Where shall we encourage our friends 
to take a stand? In French or Dutch Indonesia? In south- 
ern Korea? In India? In disarmed Japan? Or shall we let 
\sia go entirely? And if so, why did we fight the Pacific 


war! 


enemics 


posterous. 


Tue GLospaL DANGER 


Do we actually think that a Russian imperium in Asia 
would be less dangerous to America than a Japanese? 
The Russian geopolitical 


It would be more dangerous. 





In Defense of American Foreign Policy 


OUR EMPHASIS ON EUROPE RATHER THAN ASIA IS WISE 


situation is more advantageous than the Japanese. The man- 
power and resources of Russia excel those of Germany and 
Japan combined, if we exempt the Japanese holdings in 
China, from which she drew a third of her war materials. 
Russia sits in the heart of Eurasia, with adequate internal 
resources to arm and equip her million-numbered armies, 
already distributed at all the peripheries and beyond. In 
Europe she is at the Danube and the Elbe; in Asia she is 
at the Yangtze. Everywhere her agents are spying and 
undermining morale. In some places their impudence is 
boundless. In France, Maurice Thorez, Communist mem- 
ber of the French Assembly, dares publicly to invite the 
Russian armies to enter France as liberators, in case of con- 
flict with the Soviet, and to lay down the thesis that ‘‘by 
definition, the Soviets are never the aggressors.” He is 
backed up by Togliatti in Italy. The French hesitate to try 
Thorez, twice a traitor, lest they make him a martyr. The 
Russians, however, are not afraid to make martyrs. 


CONCLUSION 


It would seem from the facts of our vast strength and 
wealth, in the service of a nation dedicated as no nation 
ever was to human liberty, that America’s destiny was to 
lead the world. So the whole world has thought. But 
wealth and strength are not power. Power is will and direc- 
tion. 

And a nation not perpetually jealous of its own security 
cannot lead the world. In the end, it cannot even lead itself. 
Backing and filling, its leaders afraid, even, to tell their 
own people the truth, it will gradually find itself pushed off 
every political and military beach head, until, at last isolated, 
and without allies, it will be forced to take a stand as 
hazardous as any stand that might today be made by the 
Chinese Nationalists, risking its very life against the alterna- 
tive of passing, for generations, and perhaps forever, out 
of history. 

Every state that falls in Europe or Asia brings that ter- 
rible dilemma closer. And every state that falls brings 
closer, also, the danger that, having sacrificed the liberties 
of others for our own peace, we shall finally have to give up 
all our own liberties for the sake of our fundamental security. 





By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered before the Sorosis Club, Orlando, Florida, March 15, 1949; also before a Dinner of the Civitan Club, 


P-WNODAY every spot on this globe is important in our 
American foreign policy and to our State Department. 
However, some parts of the world are vastly more 

important than others. For instance, Argentina and Pales- 

tine vet a large share of the headlines, but these areas are 
relatively unimportant when compared to Western Europe 

and the Far East. Whether we must fight or can avoid a 

third world war will not be determined in Palestine or in 

Argentina: the future balance of power in this world still 

resides in europe and the lar East. 

And between Western Europe and the Far East, our 

American leaders have wisely chosen to put the emphasis on 

Western Europe. With all its vast resources, the United 





Jacksonville, Florida, March 25, 1949 






States could not give effective aid to both China and West- 
ern Europe. We had to choose. The decision to take bold 
action in Western Europe rather than in China was in- 
telligent and wise. 

The conquest of most of China by the Communists is not 
to be written off lightly. It represents a major blow to 
American policy and to the forces seeking to check totali- 
tarianism in the world. Communist success in China is the 
most important Communist victory since the Russian Revo- 
lution. Even so, our decision to underwrite Western Eu- 
rope rather than China was the better one under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Chiang Kai-shek government in China was hopeless. 
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It had gone over entirely to the forces oppressing the Chi- 
nese people—the landlords, the money lenders, the army 
bureaucrats, the war grafters. It was shot through with 
favoritism and corruption. It had lost completely the sup- 
port of the masses of the people and was incapable of check- 
ing Communism either by force or by a counter policy of 


popular attraction. Money given Chiang Kai-shek was 
money dissipated in graft, corruption, squeeze, inertia, and 
helplessness. 

Unfortunately, in China there was no middle-of-the-road 
party with effective strength. There was no strong group 
standing between feudalism and reaction on the one hand 
and Communism on the other. There was no party with 
mass support saying in effect, ““We will bring to the people 
of China the standard of living which modern technology 
alone can give; we will build that modern technology the 
socialist way by collective action of the Chinese people; at 
the same time we shall take care to build democracy and 
the widest personal freedom consistent with socialist owner- 
ship of basic industries and a planned economy.” Such a 
middle-of-the-road party exists in Burma. It exists in India; 
indeed, Nehru himself represents such a point of view. 
Oddly enough it once existed in China. The original Chi- 
nese Revolution, the revolution of Sun Yat-sen, was a mid- 
dle-of-the-road revolution seeking essentially to establish a 
kind of democratic socialism. But such a group no longer 
exists in China in any effective way. There literally are no 
ready-made groups the United States can back—no middle- 
of-the-road groups with popular support strong enough to 
check Communism and to give the Chinese people modern 
technology, a rising standard of living, and freedom. 


Most important, China is an unorganized land of illiterate 
and backward people. It has little modern technology, little 
mechanical “know how,” little development in science. At 
the very least, it will take the Communists a quarter of a 
century to develop enough modern technology to make China 
an important power factor. During that time, in all prob- 
ability, the United States and other non-Communist forces 
will have prepared the non-Communist world fully to resist 
Communism. 

We must not overlook the possibility—a very slight pos- 
sibility—that even at this late stage we can wean the Chi- 
nese Communists away from Moscow and to a position ap- 
proaching independence in international relations. There is 
a tendency for Communist parties, once they get in power, 
to be more national in their approach to government prob- 
lems. Yugoslavia is only one—the most conspicuous and 
extreme—example. Whoever governs China will need our 
economic aid and our technical advisers. Perhaps we can 
use these Chinese needs as bargaining power to detach the 
Chinese Communists from the international Communist 
front. At least, if approached cautiously, it is worth trying. 
This does not mean that there is any possibility that we can 
deter the Chinese Communists from working a Communist 
revolution in China; but we might be able to persuade the 
Chinese Reds, in the interest of their own country’s develop- 
ment, to break their link—at times none too strong anyway 
—with Moscow, at least in the area of international rela- 
tions. 


However, it would be ill-advised at this late stage to put 
too much hope in the possibility of weaning the Chinese 
Communists from Moscow. We must give this possibility 
every consideration, and we should put out definite feelers. 
Nothing must be overlooked, nothing that will weaken the 
international Communist front. But in all probability we 
shall have to pass on to surer measures and see to it that 








the Communist advance is checked in Asia, that the Com- 
munist success in China is the last such success. We must 
build up the middle-of-the-road parties already existing in 
Japan, Burma, India, the East Indies. We must help build 
a program of popular mass attraction that can compete with 
Soviet Communism. We must, with due regard for our 
European commitments, make loans to such governments as 
the Nehru government to help build giant hydro-electric 
developments and other instruments of modern technology. 
Nevertheless, our first and most important obligations 
are in Europe. These take the forms of the Marshall Plan 
and the Atlantic Pact. We must put first things first and 
see that both these measures are successfully carried out. 


And why was it wise to make our greatest contributions 
to Western Europe? There are several strong reasons for 
this. For one thing, Western Europe, along with the United 
States, is the most highly organized area in the world. The 
peoples there are literate, skilled, efficient. There technology 
is highly advanced and productive, and there also modern 
science, both theoretical and applied, reaches its full devel- 
opment. Indeed, Western Europe still produces more theo- 
retical science than any other region in the world (much 
of the nuclear physics upon which atomic energy is built 
came from there), and without theoretical science there can 
be no applied science. To permit Western Europe to fall 
to the Soviet probably would give the Russians the tech- 
nological power to subdue a large part of the rest of the 
world now—in this generation. The fall of China, how- 
ever, while a serious backset, can have no equally stunning 
effect. It will take several generations to make China a seri- 
ous technological factor in world politics, and during that 
time we shall have an opportunity to organize all the non- 
Communist world to resist the Soviet. (We shall also gain 
sufficient time for national differences between Communist 
countries to reveal themselves, for there is a chance such 
differences eventually may split seriously the international 
Communist front.) 


Again, the task in Western Euprope is much simpler. 
There we have large popular parties—actual majority parties 
—with tremendous mass support, parties which believe in 
us, which stand for the middle way of democratic socialism 
and democratic planning, which fear the Soviet as much as 
we do, which stake everything on linking their future with 
our future. In Europe we have the human materials with 
which to work; in Asia these human materials for the most 
part have yet to be fashioned. 


Our current programs in Europe—the Marshall Plan 
and the Atlantic Pact—wise as they are, should be thought 
of only as temporary policies of an emergency charactei. 
They cannot continue indefinitely. They are in the nature 
of holding operations, to enable Western Europe again to 
grow powerful and strong, to enable Western Europe to 
reach a commanding position in economic production and 
political power. These American policies, even when supple- 
mented by wise and even heroic domestic policies on the 
part of the individual nations of Western Europe, alone 
cannot restore that region to such a position. “They must 
be accompanied by bold and imaginative and constructive 
actions that will bring the nations of Western Europe into 
economic collaboration and political federation on a_per- 
manent basis. 





Western Europe must unite economically. It is absurd 
for little countries—Norway for instance—to put themselves 
on skimpy rations and perilously low standards of living in 
order to husband from their meager resources the surpluses 
required to buy necessary foreign goods. All Western Europe 
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should be one business and trading area. Tariff barriers 
dividing the nations of Western Europe should be abolished. 
Money, currency, credit, and banking systems should be 
made common to the whole area. Transportation and com- 
munication systems should be coordinated. Heavy industries 
should be merged, not as private cartels but as state con- 
trolled or owned enterprises. Only drastic measures like 
these will increase the productive power, the earning power, 
and the purchasing power of Western Europe sufficiently 
to make that area the economic and political force in the 
world to which its capacities entitle it. 

Economic cooperation on the scale thus envisaged will 
never, take place without political federation. Way back in 
1789 we Americans found effective economic cooperation 
and the creation of one large trading area impossible with- 
out political union. If that were true then, how much truer 
it is today, in this age of managed and planned economies, 
when governments do so much more. The merger of the 
heavy industries of Western Europe can never take place 
without political federation. Merger without governmental 
control or ownership would be a dangerous concentration 
of economic power in private cartels. 

Economic and political federation of Western European 
nations has other advantages. Among these is a solution to 
the German question. Under this arrangement the industries 
of the Ruhr would be merged with the other heavy indus- 
tries of Western Europe. Thus the Germans alone would 
not be subjected to international control. The heavy indus- 
tries of other countries would also come under control of the 
new federal state. ‘Thus the Germars would not feel they 
had been singled out for discriminatory treatment. 

Western Europeans are assuming the initiative, and 
already beginning steps toward political federation have been 
taken. But this movement must have the intelligent and 
vigorous support of the United States. Encouragement 
might well take the forms of publicly stated moral approval 
and economic preferences. 

‘True, there are very great obstacles in the way. Differ- 
ences in language are one of these. But in this connection 
it is well to remember that our great Canadian neighbor to 
the North has built a federal state in spite of deep cultural 
and language differences. English Ontario and French 
Quebec were able to get together, overcome their differences, 
and build a federal state and even a nation. 

We Americans have an opportunity to help bring about 
the great and creative political act of our time—the establish- 
ment of a West European federal state. Let us not bungle 
it through doubt and indifference. Let us for once carry 
over into politics our spirit of innovation and our fertile 
imagination so highly developed in business and technology. 

Should the United States join this West European feder- 
ation, thus uniting the peoples of the whole North Atlantic 
community? ‘Theoretically, this is desirable. Perhaps at 





Democracy’s Challenge to You 


“A SERVANT OF COMMUNISM CANNOT BE A SERVANT OF TRUTH” 


some future time this actually will take place. But to insist 
upon this now only serves to divide Americans and to make 
them less effective in helping bring about what is possible in 
our time. The federation of Western Europe is practicable 
now ; the federation of the whole North Atlantic community 
must have a longer time in which to ripen. 

We are told that to foster a West European federation 
is further to divide the world, anger the Russians, intensify 
the cold war. Now let us freely admit that our chief 
current interest in strengthening Western Europe is to 
strengthen ourselves in our duel with the Soviet Union. We 
believe that our increased strength actually will help prevent 
war and that if, in spite of our efforts to avoid it, war does 
come, we shall be in a better position to win it. 

The present division of our planet into two distinct 
spheres is tragic. In the great days of the war we had 
dreamed noble dreams of One World. It is hard to see 
these dreams vanish and to witness in cold fact the torn 
and hostile world in which we live today. But that cruel 
division is here. We did not create it. Perhaps even the 
Russians did not actually set out to create it, at least to 
the extent we have it now. Let us be generous and phil- 
osophic and say that deep-seated and inexorable forces— 
economic, social, and political—created it. Nevertheless, 
whatever or whoever created it, it is here. It is now our 
job so to strengthen ourselves that war will not come, and 
if war does come that we will win it. Frankly, the strength- 
ening of Western Europe is a part—a most important part 
—of this larger necessity to prepare against any eventuality. 

We Americans are entering into the affairs of the peoples 
of Western Europe at the request, even the urgings, of the 
vast majority of those people themselves. Inno sense is it 
our purpose to re-establish in this mid-twentieth century 
anything like the old, the discredited, the reactionary Met- 
ternich system. We are not in Western Europe to foist our 
economic system upon Western Europeans. We are not there 
to crusade for free enterprise. If Western Europeans want 
extensive economic planning and even democratic socialism 
that is all right with us. But we are in Western Europe to 
achieve one supreme goal—we are there to help save its 
people from the threat of Communist totalitarianism, both 
from within and from without. We may differ from 
Western Europeans somewhat over the importance and the 
degree of freedom in the use of capital goods, but as to the 
importance of the other freedoms—freedom to select one’s 
occupation, freedom of movement, freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, freedom of the ballot, freedom of opposition parties, 
freedom of religion, freedom of the mind, freedom of re- 
search, and freedom of expression—we see eye to eye. Both 
Americans and the great majority of Western Europeans are 
determined that these basic freedoms shall not perish from 
the face of the earth, that they shall be preserved to us and 
to our posterity to the latest generations. 





By ANDREW G. CLAUSON, Jr., President, Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 


R. PABST, Members of the Faculty, Friends, and 
Graduates: I have looked forward to this evening 
for many months since your principal invited me 
last June to come and talk with you on this great occasion. 





Delivered at Brooklyn Technical High School, New York, N. Y., February 1, 1949 





I consider it a high honor, indeed, to have this opportunity 
to speak to you graduates at this important moment in your 
lives. It is always thrilling to me to share the excitement 
of a graduation, but especially so at Brooklyn Technical 
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High School. As students here, you have been selected be- 
cause of your special abilities. You have enjoyed the privi- 
leges of one of the finest schools in the largest school district 
of the world. During the past three or four years you have 
worked diligently to develop your special talents and to 
learn to make use of them. We congratulate you on your 
success and we anticipate hopefully your future achieve- 
ments. 

Some of you will become great engineers and may play 
a part in unravelling the secrets of making atomic energy 
productive. Others may enter the field of radio and help 
to eliminate the barrier of distance between human minds 
and human thought. New materials and new industries are 
waiting to be developed. You will be among the ones who 
develop them. Not everyone will be famed in future his- 
tory, but, nevertheless, you are part of the core of future 
leadership. 

Here, at Brooklyn Technical High School, you have 
gained a knowledge of material things and scientific truths. 
At the same time, you have learned something of human 
values. It is about these human values that I would like 
to talk with you this evening. All of the discoveries and 
inventions in the world are worse than useless if they do 
not serve humanity. Scientific advancement is, after all, 
good or bad only insofar as it helps or hinders the advance- 
ment of individuals and improves the relationships of men 
to men. 


The relationships of men in our world today are cer- 
tainly in need of improvement. The radio constantly blares 
news of the Cold War. A major portion of our daily 
papers carries word of it. Books are written about it. Fac- 
tories and farms, alike, are geared to its requirements. The 
energies of men are dissipated upon it. What is this Cold 
War and what does it have to do with you? 

Before we can answer those questions, we have to know 
the facts. Essentially, two sets of human values are in con- 
flict with each other. The conflict is by no means new in 
our time nor is it restricted to the United States of Soviet 
Republics and the United States of America. Schemes of 
totalitarianism and democracy, more or less perfect, have 
existed in human society over the centuries. This moment 
of history is unique, however, in that the two most power- 
ful nations in the world are governed, one by a system of 
totalitarianism, the other by a system of democracy, and 
the rest of the world is directly liable to their influence. 


It is only sensible to believe that the people of both na- 
tions yearn for peace. The pain and wastage of battle is 
still a vivid memory to both. Perhaps the two systems can 
be made compatible and harmony and cooperation may be 
brought about between the nations governed by them. Or, 
perhaps, one system, one set of values, may prove itself 
superior. It may be that all the people of the world will 
find the same set of values most desirable. Whether such 
agreement can come through the peaceful exchange of ideas 
and experiences is still a moot question. Certainly, we must 
strive to know as much as we can about the differences— 
and the similarities—between the two and decide which we 
want for ourselves. There are some who feel that the 
United States should adopt, in their entirety, the present 
Russian ideals. 

Let us see how these two sets of values are working out 
in the United States and Russia. As students at Brooklyn 
Tech, many of you are particularly interested in science. 
What is the atmosphere of scientific progress in Russia? 
We are aware that Russian scientists are capable of making 
great contributions to biological knowledge for several of 





their discoveries have been widely publicized. But let us 
take a second glance. We know that true science can 
flourish only where there is freedom to experiment and to 
evaluate objectively the results of experimentation. 


Recently, H. J. Muller, one of the foremost American 
geneticists, wrote for the Saturday Review of Literature on 
the study of genetics in the Soviet Union. He points out 
that in 1935 “genetics had reached a very high state of 
advancement in the USSR, and many eminent scientists 
were working in it.” Then he traces the subsequent events 
which led to the arrest and death sentence of Vavilov, 
Russia’s leading geneticist and his replacement by Lysenko 
who proclaimed contradictory theories. Professor Muller 
states that the theories of Lysenko ignore all of the progress 
made in genetic studies since Darwin, but since they are 
better suited to communist political thought, Russian lead- 
ers have declared them to be correct. A few months ago, 
“the-Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union officially repudiated the entire science 
of genetics and approved in its stead a group of superstitions 
that hark back to ancient times.” 

Equally stifling is the atmosphere which surrounds ar- 
tistic developments in Russia. Art and literature, too, are 
ruled by the iron hand of political expediency. Unless an 
author depicts subjects in accord with the trend of the 
Central Committee, his works are not considered “honor- 
able and responsible” and his books are banned. This is 
true whether the author is Russian or foreign. The same 
attitude is taken toward dramatic arts as is shown by in- 
structions to the State Art Committee published in Pravda. 
“Playwrights and theatres must reflect in plays the life of 
Soviet society in its constant movement forward, contributing 
by all means to the development of the best sides of the 
character of the Soviet man, which showed themselves with 
special strength in the great Patriotic War,” the Pravda 
article directs. 

As might be expected, the motion picture industry also 
receives its instructions. The Propaganda and Action Com- 
mittee has presented a list of themes suitable for movie 
makers in Russia. Some of them are: Collective farmers 
and their lives under the German occupation; The work 
of the partisan fighters on the restoration of collective 
farms; and The History of the Soviet State and Socialist 
Development. It is hard to see where such productions as 
“Johnny Belinda” or “The Snake Pit” would fit in with 
this list. 

In matters of education, it is only fair to say that tre- 
mendous advances have been made under Communistic rule. 
The extremely high rate of illiteracy that characterized 
Russia before the Communist regime has been altered ap- 
sreciably Many children who previously would have had no 
schooling at all are now enjoying the benefits of public 
education. Of course, there is no such thing as academic 
freedom, but great numbers are being taught to read and 
write. Not so well known is the fact that public education 
in Russia is not free beyond the seventh grade. 

If there is an area in which Russia claims superiority 
over democratic nations, it is certainly the field of the rights 
of the worker. Let us see what the situation really is. Of 
primary importance to the success of the current Five-Year 
Plan is production of material goods. Production is, natu- 
rally, important to every nation, including the United 
States. At the risk of temporary stoppages, however, Amer- 
ica upholds the right of collective bargaining and the right 
to strike. 


By contrast, I should like to quote from a booklet issued 
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by the American Federation of Labor. “In Russia there are 
neither strikes nor strikers. If coal miners, maritime work- 
ers, machinists, or any other workers were ever to talk or 
threaten strike—let alone actually engage in a strike—they 
would be liable to prosecution for counter revolutionary 
tivities or sabotage which would result in their deporta- 
tion to some penal labor camp in Siberia or a_ similar 
region.’ Furthermore, “every trace of genuine collective 
bargaining has withered away in Russia.” Other freedoms 
which are contrasted with Soviet restrictions are the Ameri- 
cen worker's freedom to change jobs, to leave the country, 
to express his opinions, criticize his government, vote against 
it if he wishes, and have access to the opinions and informa- 
tion of others. 

The meaning of Communism to the worker is reflected 
in the words of a champion of the workers, Philip Murray, 
President of the CIO. “For a quarter of a century,” Mr. 
Murray recently declared, “I have been fighting the Com- 
munists in the American labor movement because I regard 
their philosophy of government as a betrayal of the free 
and democratic principles upon which our republic was 
founded. We can and must defend der.ocracy against totali- 
tarian attacks.” 

We have so far considered various ways in which com- 
munism works out in actual practice. It is hardly necessary 
for me to contrast it with American democracy, for I am 
sure you are quite able to make the comparison for your- 
selves. Through your experiences and your studies you 
know the rich legacy of political freedom that has come 
down to us from the founders and builders of our nation. 
Yes, we have our weaknesses, deplorable weaknesses, but 
we still have the freedom to work them out in a manner 
befitting human dignity. Prejudice and discrimination are 
cancers which must be uprooted. ‘Through democratic pro- 
cedures, the people of America have the power to uproot 
them. Poverty, inadequate housing, and, to some extent, 
unemployment, still exist in the United States. We cannot 
aflord to be satisfied with things as they are, for democracy 
lives on progress and improvement. Everyone participates 
and everyone is responsible for improving our nation. 

Unfortunately, because we are not perfect and because 
we admit our failings, some few are tempted to give up 


Where Karl Marx Went Wrong 


AN INCORRECT DIAGNOSIS 


all of our democratic system in exchange for that mirage 
of perfection, communism. They would sell their freedom 
to know the truth for the false gold of totalitarian harmony. 
In our American democracy, the individual possesses certain 
rights as against the state. Yet there are some who in the 
greedy abuse of these rights would destroy them. They 
would, in short, kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

A servant of communism cannot be a servant of truth. 
Any totalitarian system can exist only where facts are se- 
lected by the clique in power. Because this is the nature of 
the system, I do not believe a communist can be a good 
teacher. For the same reason, I believe that it is very im- 
portant for the youth of our nation—as well as others— 
to be firmly grounded in a knowledge of what democracy 
means. I am confident that as students at Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School, you have received a sound education in 
the human values of democracy. 

In the present struggle of ideas, the Cold War, I am not 
afraid that you will know too much, I am only afraid that 
you may know too little. Communism may thrive on igno- 
rance, but democracy thrives on knowledge. So I would 
say to you as you commence your adult lives, beware of 
half-truths, slogans and shibboleths. Beware of those who 
sow race hatred in the name of universal brotherhood. Be- 
ware of those who sow religious and class dissension in the 
name of equality or freedom. As students, you have learned 
the importance of an inquiring mind. I hope that you will 
continue to be analytical and critical in politics as you have 
had to be in your studies here, for you are now entering 
the mainstream of human society. Your responsibility for 
intelligent thought and considered action is all the greater 
because you are among the potential leaders of your genera- 
tion. 

Your mission as inteiligent, active citizens of America is 
no less significant than the courageous mission of our armed 
forces who crossed the English channel on D-Day. I would, 
therefore, repeat to you the “Order of the Day” issued by 
General Eisenhower on June 6, 1944: 


“You are about to embark upon the great crusade toward 
which we have striven these many months. The eyes of the 
world are upon you. The hopes and prayers of liberty- 
loving peoples everywhere march with you.” 





By SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, Public Relations Counsel, Chicago, Illinois 


OW that the whole Nation is talking about the 
Communist threat to the country—at home and 
abroad—it seems a good time to ask what is really 
wrong with Marxism. It was 101 years ago that Marx and 
Engels wrote the Communist Manifesto which began with 
the words, “A specter is haunting Europe, the specter of 
communism.” ‘This sounds like today’s newspaper. That 
was the vear gold was discovered in California, before the 
covered wagon began to roll across the plains. Please keep 
this date in mind. It is significant. 

\ little later, Marx, in London, wrote Das Kapital, the 
bible of the Communists and Socialists. As a reporter of 
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facts, Marx was accurate. The conditions of the workers 
in England a century ago, as he points out, were very grim. 
Women pulled canal boats along the tow-path with ropes 
over their shoulders. Women were harnessed, like beasts of 
burden, to cars pulling coal out of British mines. In the 
textile mills, children began to work when they were 9 or 
10 years old, and worked 12 to 15 hours a day. In many 
cases, the beds in which they slept never got cold, as one 
shift took the place of the other. It was said that they were 
machines by day and beasts by night. Tuberculosis and other 
occupational diseases killed them off like flies. 


Conditions were terrible. Not only Marx, but other 
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warm-hearted men, such as Charles Dickens, Ruskin, and 
Carlyle, poured out a literature of protest which was read 
around the world. 

On his facts, Marx can scarcely be challenged. But his 
diagnosis was wrong and, therefore, the remedy he pre- 
scribed was wrong also. 


PREACHED GosPEL OF HATE 


Marx said these terrible conditions were due to greed, 
exploitation, the theft by the owners of the mines and mills 
of what he called the “surplus value’ produced by the 
workers. That was his diagnosis, and therefore his remedy 
was to preach the gospel of hate, of the class struggle, of 
the redistribution of wealth, of the confiscation of property, 
and its ownership and management by the State, which 
always means the politicians. 


Now, if that diagnosis and remedy were, and still are, in 
the main, correct, we have little business fighting commu- 
nism—either in Europe or in the United States. It becomes 
mighty important, therefore, to ask whether Marx’ diag- 
nosis was correct. 

Unfortunately, “man’s inhumanity to man’ has always 
been a factor in human affairs. Greed can never be de- 
fended whether in business or government. Sympathy for 
the underdog will always have its work to do. Always, cer- 
tainly in Communist Russia—with its forced labor camps 
where millions are in slavery today. But greed and ex- 
ploitation are not cured by socialism! Stalin and his cabinet 
live like oriental potentates with state dinners that would 
make Nero and Caligula green with envy. And this, in the 
name of the downtrodden proletariat! 

Greed was not the main reason for the conditions which 
Marx described. If all the wealth of the owners of the 
mines and mills had been redistributed to the workers, it 
would have relieved their condition but slightly, and for 
but a little time. 


So, the class struggle, as the remedy for these conditions, 
was wrong. What was wrong? What was the real trouble? 


Low Propuctiviry AT FAULT 


It was the low productivity of the workers. And, as 
workers can be paid only out of production—whether in 
England a century ago or in Russia today—wages must be 
low and hours of work long when production is low. 

Production was low because tools and equipment were 
poor, because human backs had to do what slaves of iron 
and steel do today here in America. Capital had not then 
been accumulated to buy better tools. Freedom had so re- 
cently emerged from centuries of feudalism that the inven- 
tors and scientists and businessmen had not had a chance 
to dream and to plan. They have had that chance today 
here in America. 

Listen! In 1940, before war increased our production, it 
was estimated that electric power alone in this country was 
performing work equal to the labor of half a billion men— 
500,000,000 men—working 8 hours a day. This is equal 
to nearly 10 times the total human labor force employed in 
America and 50 times the number employed in manufac- 
turing, and that leaves out steam power and gasoline power 
and windmill power, with their tremendous contribution 
for increasing the productivity of workers and so lifting 
burdens from human backs. 

Is it any wonder that America outproduced the world 
in this last war? That wages are higher here and hours of 
work shorter than anywhere in the world? 








While Marx preached the gospel of hate and the class 
struggle, America gave the green light to the Edisons, the 
Whitneys, the Burbanks, and the Fords. 

James Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, which 
revolutionized the modern world, and those who followed 
him in the competitive struggle to make a better engine 
and sell it for less, did more to take women out of the coal 
mines, and off the, towpaths of the canal boats, more to take 
children out of the factories, than all the Socialists and 
Communists and politicians of the world combined. 


CapirAList HeLpep WATT 


Yet Watt would be an unknown name today if a capi- 
talist, a man named Matthew Boulton, had not risked 
$150,000 on Watt’s invention. Would he, by the way, 
have dared to take that risk under today’s taxation? One 
thing seriously wrong in America today is that high taxes 
and double taxes have dried up new investment. 

One measure of the progress of civilization is the me- 
chanical horsepower and tools which supplement human 
labor. The steam engine did more to outlaw slavery, both 
in England and America, than all the political humanities 
put together. The laboratories do more for mankind than 
the legislatures. 

Please understand me. Welfare legislation has its place. 
There must be laws to require safety appliances in coal 
mines—and they should be enforced, whether private own- 
ers or the Government runs them. There must be laws to 
require fire escapes for factories and hotels. ‘There must be 
laws to require the inspection of milk and meat. There 
must be laws for honest weights and measures. Otherwise, 
some men would risk death to human beings to make a 
greater profit. 


I do not disparage such legislation at all. I endorse it 
as part of the responsibility of modern government. 


I simply point out that if modern America were to go 
back to the same tools and horsepower that we had when 
Benjamin Franklin was trying to capture lightning from 
the sky, our production of wealth would at once go down 
90 per cent, wages would go down in proportion, hours of 
labor would increase to the limit of human endurance, and 
nothing that government or humanitarians, or labor unions, 
or Karl Marx, could do would prevent it. 


I mentioned the discovery of gold in California in con- 
nection with the Communist Manifesto of 1848. 


LACKED Proper ‘looLs 


With pick and shovel and the pan with which men washed 
gravel from gold, didn’t men work long hours then for a 
meager return, or none? Didn’t they sleep in filthy cabins, 
live on jerked meat, and weren’t they covered with lice? 


If you saw that great motion picture, “The Covered 
Wagon,” you will recall the scenes of terrible toil of men 
and women and children pulling the wagons across rivers, 
and the trackless desert, and over the Continental Divide. 
Families, on foot, pushed hand-carts from the Mississippi 


to Salt Lake. 


Yet were those conditions due to greed and exploitation? 
No; these men were working for themselves. What was 
wrong? Poor tools. The plow of the pioneer was a wooden 
plow, constantly breaking, constantly needing repairs. News- 
papers, today, carry pictures of the wooden plows still used 
in Greece, pulled by women, and cows. 
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Up in Vermont, where I was raised, on land then worth 
$2 an acre, a man back in my grandfather’s time dug some 
iron ore out of a hill. He put 100 pounds in a bag on his 
back and walked 80 miles through the wilderness to sell it 
to an iron foundry in Troy, N. Y., and then walked home 
—an infinite expenditure of human energy for an insignifi- 
cant return. 

What was 


struggle? No. 


Exploitation? The class 
He was working for himself. There was 
no relationship of employer and employee. No one was 
stealing the surplus product of his labor. He got all of it-- 
and it was little, indeed. 


wrong? Greed? 


What was wrong? Why did he have to work so hard 


for so little? Poor tools. Today the steam engine, in the 
form of the modern locomotive, could move his 100 pounds 


of iron ore 89 miles for 4 cents—or a ton, 1 mile, for 1 
cent. Railroads, paved highways, motor trucks, and auto- 
mobiles ‘have solved his problem, and will do it even better 
in the days to come if we stay American. 

Let us agree that James Watt, and the man who financed 
him, were not humanitarians. Let us agree they put their 
brains and money together in a common enterprise for the 
profit motive. But what of it? Was the result good or 
bad? Did the steam engine and modern tools take the 
women out of the coal mines, or did Karl Marx with his 
gospel of hate and the class struggle? 

What did the profit motive do? It made Watt and his 
partner, and all who followed them, work to make better 
engines and offer them at a lower price to get the market 
from their competitors. 

Was the result good or bad? The profit motive is just 
as honorable and useful to mankind as the wage motive. 
Both can be pushed to excess. But, both do infinite good. 

The wage motive prompts men to become skilled and 


efficient so they can produce more and earn more, and be- 
cause they do, all of mankind benefits. 


The radio, that sold 25 years ago for $300, now sells for 
$30, or less, and a better radio. 





OW that the one-cent sales have returned to the 
supermarket, I am reminded of another standard 
advertising practice of an earlier day which we 
haven't seen for a long time. 

I am thinking of those electric utilities company ads 
urging us to banish drudgery from our lives for all time. 
What happened to those posters promising the completely 
electrified kitchen and the fully electrified farm? Where are 
those four-color oil reproductions depicting the new life of 
leisure in which men and women are freed for fun and 
cultural pursuits while machines and appliances—running 
on electric power—milk the cows and prepare the evening 
meals? I also miss the chamber of commerce and State 
Development Commission ads wooing new industries with 
promises of plenty of cheap power. 


The Need for More Electric Power 


SHORTAGES DELAY PRODUCTION 
By C. GIRARD DAVIDSON, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Economic Action Conference, Washington, D. C., April 11, 1949 





ComPETITIVE Errort NEEDED 


Has the result of the competitive struggle in the world 
of radio been good or bad? The result has been good— 
humanitarian, if you please. 

It brings the news of the world, good music, and dis- 
cussion of public affairs to the remotest farmhouse, to peo- 
ple on their sickbecs. It was not many centuries ago when 
starvation was a common occurrence, even where 90 per 
cent of the people lived on land—even in England. 

Was the conquest of starvation a humanitarian thing? 
What conquered it? Who conquered it? Karl Marx? No. 

The time in the field required to raise a bushel of wheat 
in America has gone down from 60 hours of human labor 
in 1830 to 2 hours or less today. What did it? The steel 
plow, the tractor, the harvester, better fertilizer and seed, 
the conquest of insects and plant diseases, and cheap trans- 
portation. American wheat now feeds millions today in the 
Europe that is adopting the philosophy of Karl Marx. 

Aluminum was so expensive in 1870 that Napoleon III 
of France had an aluminum table set for state dinners, 
more valuable then than gold. Today aluminum is found 
in the American kitchen. 

No, my friends, Karl Marx did not have the answer. 
He lifted no burdens from human backs. The answer is in 
the private property system, kept competitive by antitrust 
and other laws. The answer is not in the class struggle. 
The answer is in the cooperation of inventor and investor, 
and manager and the worker with his “know how.” The 
answer is to substitute slaves of iron and steel for the sweat 
and toil of human backs. The answer is constitutional 
liberty, which sets men free and says that what any man 
honestly makes is his “to have and to hold.” 

Wages can be paid only out of the product, and the 
larger the production the higher the wage. The more money 
that is invested in mechanical power and equipment, the 
more capital that is put to work, the less children and 
women and men have to work at killing toil. 

Let’s not divide mankind today in the struggle of classes. 
Let’s unite men. In union there is strength. In harmony 
there is hope. Cooperation is Uncle Sam’s middle name. 






The fact that these billboards have disappeared and have 
not yet returned should be proof enough that we have a 
power shortage. Obviously no utility company is encourag- 
ing anyone to use more power. They don’t have the power 
to offer to new customers and for new uses. They don’t 
have even enough to supply their present customers. 

Of course, we are hearing some part of this story from 
the electric appliance people. Their washing machines, re- 
frigerators, toasters, and ranges aren’t selling too well at 
present prices. But they can’t aspire to the strident pitch 
of the old days. Because of the power shortages, too many 
people in too many sections of the country are being asked 
to cut down on use of these appliances. 

I want it understood that I am not belittling these ads 
painting a rosy future for America. I believe in them and 
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sincerely regret their passing. They represent a faith in 
America and in America’s capacity to grow. It would be a 
dangerous thing if these ads did not come back. They are 
one of the signposts of a prosperous economy. 

Prosperity is not something that can be achieved and 
then nailed down and kept without further effort. A pros- 
perous economy has to keep moving forward or else it goes 
into a tailspin. There is a parallel with the airplane which 
is a useless collection of nuts and bolts standing still on 
the ground. When moving forward in the air, however, it 
comes into its own and serves a useful function. To stay 
up, it has to keep going forward. If it doesn’t move, it 
sinks—and it can’t move backward. 

To keep our prosperity in flight, we have to keep moving 
forward toward the rosy future that used to be suggested 
in the utilities ads. Today’s level of production won’t pro- 
vide sufficient goods for the increased population next year 
and the next decade. There will be more people needing 
goods and each person will use more goods as his standard 
of living advances. What was good enough for grandpa is 
not good enough for us. Nor will our grandchildren be 
satisfied with what we accept today. 


There are some materials we call basic commodities because 
each of them is indispensable to the manufacture of thou- 
sands of other commodities. Steel is a good example, and 
so are aluminum, oil, coal, and electric power among others. 
If we are short of these basic commodities, industries which 
use them cannot operate at capacity, cannot employ as many 
workers as they might. These workers without pay checks 
can’t buy as much as they would like. Retailers can’t sell as 
much, so they cut down their orders to manufacturers. 
Manufacturers of clothing, shoes, household furnishings, and 
other consumer goods cut down production and throw more 
workers out of jobs. This is the spiral path leading to de- 
pression. A shortage of steel or coal or oil or electric power 
can force us onto that downward path. 


That is why electric power in adequate quantities and at 
reasonable rates is one of the main requisites for maintaining 
true prosperity. In determining what are adequate quantities 
of electric power these utilities ads can help us. They portray 
the kind of life Americans want. They represent a dream 
which unfortunately can’t be translated into kilowatts this 
decade or the next. But that dream should be in our minds 
as an ultimate aim while we are setting the realistic goals 
for the next few years. 


It is on that basis that I want to start this examination 
of how much more electric power we need. Certainly we 
can’t measure our real needs merely by the unmet demands 
of this year, large as they are. 


Today we are using an average of about 1,500 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity annually in those houses and farms 
over the Nation which have electricity. Some don’t, you 
know. And don’t forget that many millions of people have 
to be using a lot less than 1,500 kilowatt-hours to make 
that a national average. In some areas we are using as little 
as a few hundred kilowatt-hours. In others such as around 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Chattanooga where cheap power pre- 
vails, we are using between four and five thousand kilowatt- 
hours. The States using little power are far from realizing 
the dream of life without drudgery. Even the areas with 
the highest average power consumption have a long way to 
go in making the fullest use of electricity. House heating 
by electricity is known there but not widely practiced. The 


same is true of hot-water heaters. So, bringing the national 
average consumption up to the Tacoma rate is a realistic 
goal. 

About 30 percent of our farms and a goodly number of 
homes still have no electricity at all. There the oil lamp 
and the kerosene stove, the hand pump and the spring house 
for perishables still survive. Certainly bringing electricity 
at last to such places is a realistic goal. 

Industrial requirements provide another yardstick. Even 
including the great depression of the thirties, production in 
this country has increased on the average of 2% percent a 
year for the last 30 years. At the same time production and 
consumption of electric power has doubled every 10 years. 
If we are to maintain full employment for our expanding 
population we shall have to maintain an even higher rate of 
growth. This means an increase of perhaps one-third in 
total production in the next decade. If we are to turn out a 
third more goods in 1960, we must again double our power 
capacity by that date. 


Certainly we don’t want a recurrence of the present situa- 
tion in which many industries cannot meet their full quotas 
of production simply because power is not available. You 
are all familiar with the plight of the aluminum industry 
which had to cut its production 1,000,000,000 pounds or 
almost 50 percent because the plants couldn’t get economical 
electric power. You are also aware that there is a critical 
shortage of aluminum and that aluminum producers now 
want to expand their production by upward of a billion 
pounds a year—but they can’t get an adequate supply of 
economical power. Unless Congressmen are planning to 
legislate a substitute for aluminum in planes, their 70-group 
or even 58-group air force won’t get far without greater 
aluminum production. 


To translate these domestic and industrial requirements 
into real economic demand for power is going to require 
lower rates than we now have. As long as we pay 3 to 5 
cents a kilowatt-hour for electricity in our houses, we are 
going to have to think twice before using more of it. How- 
ever, when all of us can have an average residential elec- 
tricity rate of around 1% cents a kilowatt-hour, as people 
in Tacoma, Wash., and in the Tennessee Valley and else- 
where now have, then we can afford to buy electric ap- 
pliances which will point the way toward a higher standard 
of living and elimination of drudgery. Until 1947 increased 
consumption of electricity resulted in a steady lowering of 
power rates. Since then, however, rates have risen. This is a 
trend we must reverse so that people can afford electric 
brooders and milkers, deep-freeze units and mixers, and so 
that industries will continue to expand in cheap power areas. 


For a good example of how lower rates increase consump- 
tion look at the area served by the TVA where people are 
using almost 80 percent more electricity than the national 
average. They are paying less money for this larger amount 
than the Nation elsewhere has to pay for less power. In the 
TVA region the average residential electric bill is $41 a 
year for almost 2,700 kilowatt-hours; in the Nation as a 
whole householders have to pay $46 for only 1,500 kilowatt- 
hours. In Chattanooga, Tenn., a small business enterprise— 
say, a large laundry—which uses 100,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a month, will pay a monthly electric bill of $1,010. 
In New Haven, Conn., the same bill would come to more 
than twice as much, or $2,113. 


Another measurement of power requirements is the re- 
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serves of generating capacity. The power industry has gen- 
erally considered 15 percent of the total generating capacity 
as the minimum adequate reserve. Even during World 
War II class I utility systems maintained 18 to 19 percent 
reserve capacity. Over the Nation today the reserve generat- 
ing capacity has shrunk to less than 5 percent. “The amount 
of generating capacity needed to more than triple our present 
reserve position must also be considered in estimating our 
requirements. 


In assessing requirements we must always keep in miid 
the needs for national security. War consumes unbelievable 
amounts of power. If we hadn’t had available the millions 
ot kilowatts of capacity at “I VA’s projects, Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville—which up to that time had been char- 
acterized by some as white elephants—there is no telling 
where we would have found the electricity to make possible 
much of our aluminum, shipbuilding, and atomic-energy 
production. ‘Today we have no such leeway. If suddenly, 
for security reasons, we should need large blocks of electric 
power, we could obtain it only by reducing the supply to 
thousands of homes, farms, and factories. In America that 
just won’t work. Americans are already well into the electric 
age; it is to late to turn off the power now. 


‘These are some of the measurements for totaling up our 
requirements for additional electric power. Let me repeat 
them: 

1. Electric service available to every home and farm and 
each consumer using enough electricity to eliminate much 
of the toil in our daily lives. 


2. Sufficient electricity to enable industries to maintain 


that rising level of production which guarantees to all of 
us full employment and a higher standard of living. 

3. Consistently lower rates to make possible the purchase 
of large blocks of electric power for these uses. 

4. Safe margin of reserve capacity—at least 15 percent. 

5. An additional margin of capacity available if needed 
for security reasons. 

All these requirements must be added to the amount of 
power being produced today to estimate how much power 
we will need in the next 10 or 20 years. 

It is obvious that we cannot measure our power needs by 
shortages alone, intense as they have been for the last two 
winters. These shortages are only a measure of how seri- 
ously behind we are in meeting our power requirements. 
But the amount of shortage is an inadequate measurement 
of how much more power we need. 


Let me take a moment, however, to remind you of the 
magnitude of last winter’s shortages so that you will be 
aware of how far behind we are. 


Let us take the situation in the Pacific Northwest as an 
example because there is a region where the use of electric 
power is so widespread that a shortage has particular severe 
repercussions. If the public had not been urged to cut its 
consumption of electricity during late afternoon hours last 
winter, there is no question but what the overloaded power 
network covering four States would have broken down com- 
pletely. This appeal for voluntary restriction was made only 
after the utilities had already discouraged new customers, 
had refused to sell power for house heating, had forced 
lumber mills and other industries to curtail output, and had 
cut the supply of power to aluminum plants by more than 
10 percent. 


Bonneville Power Administration, the public agency which 
distributes all power from federally constructed dams in the 
region, had to turn down inquiries from over 20 companies 
who required about half a million kilowatts of power. These 
companies, if able to expand as they wished, would have 
employed about 3,000 workers directly and their operations 
would have resulted in employment of another 3,000 in- 
directly. Inasmuch as unemployment in the area is running 
about three times the national average, the loss of these job 
opportunities was a serious blow to the regional economy. 


Temporarily the crisis in the Pacific Northwest has passed. 
But it will return again this winter and every winter through 
1953 at least. Dams and power plants under construction 
and proposed won’t be ready to produce until that date. 
Here’s a measure of how long it takes to build a hydroplant. 
Let’s remember that lesson and start building now for the 
years ahead. 


In up-State New York the largest electric utility was 
forced to reduce power to all major users by 15 percent 
last winter. In Cleveland 350 large power users were asked 
by the electric utility voluntarily to reduce by 15 percent 
their consumption of power during peak periods. The 
country lost 72,000,000 pounds of aluminum because half 
of an aluminum plant in Arkansas was idle all year for lack 
of power. 


In California a State emergency power director was ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and the legislature continued 
daylight-saving time through the winter to reduce power 
demands. Electricity delivered to consumers was cut by 10 
to 20 per cent and many manufacturing plants were forced 
to reduce the workweek to 4 days. There were intermittent 
suspensions of irrigation pumping because of interruptions 
in power delivery. 


In 1948 total capacity of the Nation’s power system for 
production of power was about 55,000,000 kilowatts. A 
realistic summing up of our requirements indicates that we 
must double that capacity in the next 10 years, just as we 
have doubled it each decade for the last 40 years. By 1960 
the United States must have a generating capacity of well 
over 100,000,000 kilowatts. 


In producing this additional power we should be giving 
considerable thought to what kind of fuel we use. ‘Today 
about 70 percent of our power comes from steam plants 
fueled with coal or petroleum, both exhaustible products 
which are becoming scarcer every year. Only about 30 
percent of.our electricity is generated from water power. 
We have, however, approximately 77,000,000 kilowatts of 
undeveloped water power now wasting into the oceans. 
Much of this power could be developed in connection with 
multi-purpose dams which also serve irrigation, navigation, 
and flood-control purposes. This water power is inexhaust- 
ible—it will never run out. We should use it extensively 
for generating electricity and save the scarce petroleum for 
the planes and motor vehicles, which won’t accept substitutes. 


In making up our power program, therefore, we should 
figure that at least fifteen to twenty million out of the 
60,000,000 kilowatts or so to be added ought to be developed 
in hydroelectric projects. Most of that work will be done 
by the Federal Government in connection with multi-purpose 
dams. Most of these dams are so large that they take 5 
years to bh ‘ld and sometimes up to 10 years for complete 
installation of generating plants. Obviously, then, if we 
are to meet this kind of goal we have to start acting now. 
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When the Federal Government first concerned itself with 
supplying power from huge dams there was considerable hue 
and cry from big business with the usual accusations of com- 
munism and socialism. Since then dollars-and-cents account- 
ing has forced business to risk the charges of association with 
what they have labeled communism. In actual fact, big 
business interests have been among the first to rush into the 
areas which are now served by cheap public power. . You 
might say that they have been unduly eager and somewhat 
hoggish. They have taken as much of this low-cost power 
as they could get; to some extent they have crowded out 
the smaller businessmen who are not so well prepared finan- 
cially to move in on a good thing so quickly. 

The proper role of the Federal Government is to smooth 
the road so that all the competitors in free enterprise will 
have an equal opportunity to move forward. One of the 






things that industry, big and little, needs is electric power. 
Therefore, the Federal Government’s job in the power field 
is to make sure that everyone—domestic users, farmers, and 
industrialists—has an equal opportunity to get as much 
power as he needs and to get it at reasonable rates. Then 
free competition can freely qperate, and we can resume out 
progress toward the age of electricity. 

Even during the height of the power shortage there were 
utility executives who claimed that we had adequate power- 
generating capacity. Perhaps they have lost faith in the rosy 
future for America which was depicted in their old-time ads. 
We haven’t. We plan to go ahead. We want to make real 
the slogans of “better living, less drudgery.” “‘more jobs and 
more production,” which we used to see in those advertise- 
ments. We have faith in a growing America. 
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